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e In the Record e 


The Top 200 Corporations 


Once again The Business Record is happy to present to 
its readers the names of the nation’s top hundred manufac- 
turing corporations as ranked by size of assets. In this tabular 
presentation on pages 466 and 467 are also shown the cor- 
porations’ payrolls, employment, capital, sales, income taxes 
paid, etc. Then, on page 468, The Business Record presents 
for the first time the names of the second hundred largest, 
these, however, with only their total assets given. Text on 
pages beginning 467 tells of the rise of four corporations to 
the top hundred, the fall below of four others, the predomi- 
nant industries represented, and many other particulars. A 
table on page 469 gives grand totals for the hundred largest. 


In the March Toward Industrialization .. . 


In almost any period of expansion, it is no doubt a truism 
that the pace has been uneven among industries and regions. 
In this issue, text, figures and charts illumine the regional 
fortunes of the nation. In all regions industrialization has 
been expanding, but the process has been relatively faster in 
the “less advanced” than in the traditionally industrial 
regions. What has happened regionally in the past fifteen 
years is abstracted for you beginning on page 447. 


Effect of Restrictive Credit Measures 


How much can the economy be controlled through interest 
rate policy? A very debatable question, and the answers 
are bound to be “‘if-y.”’ Taking a specific case, however, that 
of the recent rise in the banks’ lending rate, the Board found 
that most businessmen queried expect it to have no restrain- 
ing effect. 

The executives surveyed generally “approve of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s effort to combat inflationary tendencies 
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in the economy.” But many feel that their businesses are in 
sound condition and could absorb the increased interest rate, 
should borrowing prove necessary. They also expect that 
collections will not lengthen appreciably. 

The survey of business opinion on page 470 gives the 
reactions of 157 business firms to these latest credit control 
measures. Fora more general discussion, see “Financial Notes 
and Footnotes,” page 446. 


The Weddings Among Companies 


Mergers have become a matter-of-fact occurrence of the 
current scene. But in frequency and importance they can 
also be considered a phenomenon of this postwar era. So, 
too, were they after World War I, when much attention was 
given to the evident trend toward concentration if not monop- 
olization of interests. In this issue of The Business Record, 
tangible proof—214 entries—attest to the strength of the 
merging trend today among big, medium and small com- 
panies. The purpose of the listings and what they purport to 
show are sketched on page 476. Then follows eleven full 
pages of listings, including the name of the buyer, the seller, 
and usually what is bought, the assets involved, the products 


manufactured. 


Making the Future Come True Today 


The consumer today has assumed a record-high amount of 
fixed commitments. Under these circumstances, what has 
happened to “discretionary” income? Is there anything to 
speak of left of it ? Can the “average” consumer still respond 
to the enticements of the various markets as they reach his 
eye and ear? The answer to all these questions seems to be 
yes: while consumer debt is at an all-time high, so is current 
spending. How is it done and how long can the rate of fixed 
commitments continue to climb? For facts and figures and 
some theoretical light turn to page 458. 


WHAT WENT RIGHT? 


The realities of 1955 have left the forecasts far behind 


busmess forecasters and budget specialists 

were putting their heads together over 1955 
prospects, it was already clear that the new year 
would begin on an uptrend. 

But the strength of the uptrend was anything but 
clear, and its duration was open to much question. 
The 1954 recession had been quite mild—a fact which 
raised some legitimate questions about how much of 
a recovery could be expected. And much of what 
adjustment there was could have been written off 
as confined, in large degree, to a rescheduling of de- 
liveries against defense orders. 

While inventories had been reduced in most lines, 
there was certainly no scarcity of goods in the pipe- 
lines in late 1954, and the stimulus to be seen in the 
statistics seemed limited to that provided by an end 
of liquidation, rather than the sharp expansionary 
influence associated with a reversal of inventory 
policy from liquidation to accumulation. 


WHERE THE SURPRISES LAY 


While consumer demand had held up very well 
indeed during 1954, there was no very good evidence 
that it was about to advance into a wholly new 
range of spending. In fact it could have been argued 
(and was argued) that the high level of consumer 
spending maintained in 1954 made it less likely, 
rather than more likely, that any sharp improvement 
would materialize in 1955. 

Similarly with capital goods: the decline in 1954 
looked small, particularly in view of the fact that 
defense-related investment sponsored under certifi- 
cates of necessity was waning, and this could explain 
much of the 1953-1954 decline in the total. 

To many analysts—although certainly not a ma- 
jority of them—the shallowness of the 1954 recession, 
and the dominant role played by the government 
sector both in terms of the decline in defense expen- 
ditures and in tax-aided investment—suggested only 
a partial or temporary correction of maladjustments 
in the private sector. And this, in turn, suggested 
the possibility of an imminent renewal of the decline. 

To others, the 1954 experience meant that while 
the recession might have exhausted the weaknesses 
of 1954, it had not “overadjusted”; business had not 
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subsided to a point where substantial backlogs of 
demand for consumer goods, capital goods, or inven- 
tory had been accumulated for the future. In par- 
ticular, the failure of prices to decline suggested that 
the real value of asset holdings had not risen, as 
they usually do during the course of a more ordinary 
recession, and goods were no better buys than when 
recession began. In a word, the recession appeared 
not to have uncovered any dominant new strengths 
for 1955. 

Forecasts for the new year accordingly took a tone 
of moderate optimism. The year would perhaps not 
be the best year in business history—even though an 
increase of less than 3% over the rate of GNP in the 
first three quarters of 1954 would have brought that 
general measure of economic activity back to a new 
annual peak. But it might be second best—which 
meant only that 1955 would be better than 1954, 
since the distinction of being second best was held 
by that recession year. Prices would be stable, and 
wages would continue to rise. The second half was 
open to some question, and it would not be surpris- 
ing if a plateau (or even a mild decline) should set 
in around midyear. 


THE DECEMBER, 1954, STORY 


In December, 1954, however, at the very moment 
when this consensus was getting itself imbedded in 
thousands of budget forecasts, something of impor- 
tance was obviously happening to general business 
conditions. Production activity had entered a steep 
uptrend, at a rate of about 2% per month. Automo- 
bile production was climbing above 650,000 a month. 
Inventory policy was turning away from liquidation. 
Employment was not rising acutely, but the work- 
week lengthened, climbing above forty-one hours in 
durables industries. New orders in durables manu- 
facturing, after declining somewhat in October and 
November, jumped almost 15% in December. And 
the annual rate of private housing starts, which had 
been rising in a neat parabolic uptrend ever since 
summer, soared to 1.5 million. Retail trade in 
December rose above $15 billion (seasonally ad- 
justed) for the first time, and department store sales 
clambered to the best level since the scare buying 
waves of late 1950 and early 1951. 
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At first, this pronounced and apparently acceler- 
ating improvement in general business conditions was 
attributed, and quite properly, to developments in 
two industries—automobiles and housing. For hous- 
ing, the uptrend that was apparent at year-end was 
already a half-year old. It had begun as early as 
April, 1954, when it was still far from clear that re- 
cession did not have a further course to run. (Looked 
at in retrospect, the climb was more than half over 
at the end of 1954.) 

The advance of housing starts seemed more like 
a producer-instigated improvement than one under- 
written by an improvement in demand. The Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 had greatly liberalized borrowing 
terms on residential building guaranteed under VA 
and FHA programs, and the improvement in late 
1954 appeared to be a reflection of builders’ esti- 
mates of the market that lay ahead. (Again in retro- 
spect, it was not entirely so: by the third quarter of 
1954 the rate of mortgage recordings, and particu- 
larly of VA-guaranteed mortgages, had swelled im- 
pressively.) 

And in late 1954 it was still altogether logical to 
consider the automobile industry’s hyperactivity as 
primarily a reflection of producer decisions reached 
in an atmosphere of extraordinarily intense compe- 
tition. Passenger-car production went into a dizzy 
climb in late October of 1954, and by mid-December 
weekly output was within a few units of the 180,000 
weekly rate set at the peak of the 1953 boom. In 
October and November, however, new-car sales were 
far from sensational, and in fact fell roughly 20% 
below the comparable months of 1953. 

In November, passenger-car production was fully 
37% above the year-earlier figure; by December, the 
year-to-year gain was 50%. In that month, new-car 
registrations swelled to 650,000, but much of the ex- 
pansion was attributed to so-called pre-registrations 
resulting from a torrid fight for first place among 
two competing low-priced makes. This reasoning 
seemed to have some merit, since in January and 
February, as production clung to a 750,000-a-month 
rate, registrations fell off to about 450,000, and stocks 
of new cars began to accumulate ominously. Between 
October, 1954, and February, 1955, retail automo- 
tive stocks, seasonally adjusted, advanced at an an- 
nual rate of well over $1 billion, an impressive figure 
even for the automobile industry. 


CAUTIOUS INVENTORY POLICY 


In the early months of the year, as many business 
figures continued to show surprisingly rapid improve- 
ment, it still made sense to treat the improvement as 
emanating mainly from the automobile and housing 
industries, where conditions reflected essentially pro- 
ducer decisions. While the atmosphere in capital 
goods industries was certainly improving, it was still 
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far from buoyant. In the absence of any clear price 
trend, and with ample capacity margins in most 
supplying industries, inventory policy remained con- 
servative. 

In March, however, long after the annual fore- 
casts had been ineradicably imbedded in budgets 
(not to mention speeches), the doubts about the 
underlying strength of business began to evaporate 
rapidly. Automobile sales climbed to 650,000—a 
monthly rate that was maintained, without inter- 
ruption, throughout the next half year; total retail 
trade returned to above a $180-billion annual rate; 
mortgage recordings swept up to a $30-billion annual 
rate (also maintained throughout the summer and 
fall); capital goods markets improved further; the 
inventory coverage maintained by purchasing agents 
lengthened perceptibly, and the book value of busi- 
ness inventories began climbing at an appreciably 
faster rate. 

Thus a hesitant and qualified recovery, which had 
centered in two industries, had been transmuted into 
a genuine, broadly based boom, largely independent 
of its origins. 


The 1955 Expansion in Sequence 
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In this transmutation, personal consumption 
played a vital role of distributor, as incomes gen- 
erated in consumer durables industries spilled over 
into soft goods and services, flowed up the produc- 
tion stream to raw materials, swelled profits and 
stimulated investment. 

This distributive role of consumption is not unusual, 
and it was not entirely unexpected, although it was 
performed with surprising vigor. In fact, if the boom 
had maintained its second-quarter character, it might 
well have stayed within the general dimensions of 
the 1955 forecasts (although admittedly near the 
upper limit of the forecast range), and there were 
still good grounds for arguing that it could not last 
very much longer, or go very much higher. Even at 
a 650,000 rate of new-car registrations, dealer stocks 
were swelling, and the fall promised a difficult and 
perhaps serious model-cleanup problem. Inventory, 
even exclusive of automobiles, was accumulating at 
a much faster rate than in the first quarter (the 
total annual rate of inventory growth reached above 
$4 billion). Capital goods demand was certainly ris- 


Narrow Margin of Expansion 


As of October, statistical indicators were pointing 
toward continued economic expansion. But unanimity 
in these indicators, such as occurred during the rapid 
pace of business revival earlier in the year, has yielded 
to declines in several lines of activity. 

e The prolonged rise in manufacturers’ new orders 
for durable goods continued into October. Steel produc- 
tion, freight carloadings, and industrial stock prices also 
continued in rising trend. 

e Nonresidential construction contract awards, which 
had been moving downward as recently as July, made 
further improvement for the third straight month. Paper 
production, textile production and average hours of 
work in nondurable manufacturing industries also moved 
ahead, after brief interruptions during the summer 
months. 


e Residential construction contract awards and sensi- 
tive commodity prices, however, continued lower. Aver- 
age hours of work in durable manufacturing industries 
turned down. And the number of business failures in- 
creased further. 


Tue ConrereNce Boarp’s diffusion index, which sums 
up both direction and duration of month-to-month 
movements among the statistical indicators, recorded 
a net balance of +1.83 months. The October figure 
marks a further decline in the diffusion index from 
its February peak, and is the narrowest margin in 
favor of expansion since September, 1954. (The “diffu- 
sion” method of summarizing the behavior of these 
twelve key business indicators was described in The 
Business Record for June, 1954; a critical review of its 
usefulness in business analysis appeared in the issue of 
June, 1955.) —M. L. 


ing, but it did not have the appearance of a long and 
strongly maintained wave of capital spending. The 
stimuli behind capital outlays—ample funds, and 
long-term confidence—were still permissive, rather 
than compelling, since adequate, if not ample, capac- 
ity margins still existed in virtually all industries. 
During the second quarter it was still widely held 
that in the last half or quarter of the year business 
would emerge on to a plateau, as higher inventory 
accumulation and some further advance in capital 
outlays would be progressively offset by faltering de- 
mand for automobiles and housing, lower credit ex- 
tension, and a rising personal saving rate. In the 
light of the extremely high level of consumption, the 
high rate of debt formation, the relatively low per- 
sonal saving rate and the high rate of inventory 
growth, it still made emphatic sense to talk about 
the short-term business cycle in the second quarter. 


CREATION OF INVESTMENT DEMAND 


But in the third quarter a further substantial 
change was injected into the business picture. Per- 
sonal consumption rose again, by half again as much 
as it had risen in the second quarter. The rate of debt 
increase also rose when it was expected to fall, and 
the personal saving rate fell, when it was expected to 
rise. Sales of automobiles continued at an historic 
pace long after the normal seasonal peak, cutting 
deeply into dealers’ stocks at a time when produc- 
tion was entering its annual new-model hiatus. Other 
consumer durables markets were only somewhat less 
strong. Even in soft-goods lines, volume was tre- 
mendous. 

As a result of the further advance of consumption 
in the third quarter, on top of nine months of steady 
expansion, a wholly new wave of investment de- 
mands was generated. Railroads found their rolling 
stock seriously inadeqate, even though their “bad- 
order” position—the percentage of cars not in oper- 
able condition because of maintenance requirements 
—had already been reduced to nearly minimal levels. 
The steel industry, which had been operating at 
60% of capacity only a year earlier, found its orders 
far in excess of its maximum production, and by late 
fall the market was back into premiums, hectic con- 
version deals, and dwindling warehouse supplies. By 
November, some steel products were reportedly being 
sold at double the regular mill price, and order books 
were being closed out for the first quarter of 1956. 

The pressure against capacity in steel, most other 
metals, and many other raw materials and finished 
products, added a final and compelling incentive to 
capital goods outlays, and the planned rate of plant 
and equipment expenditures evidently climbed sev- 
eral more notches. A McGraw-Hill survey, taken 
after the President’s illness, indicates a 13% in- 
crease in capital spending in 1956—a 30% increase in 
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manufacturing alone. By October, most machinery 
industries, including the bellwether machine-tool pro- 
ducers, were enjoying a sudden new upsurge in busi- 
ness, on top of a level that was already good. 

In the third quarter, the increasing pressure from 
this new range of demands, impinging on a business 
system already virtually fully employed, finally broke 
the hypnotic spell which had held industrial prices 
almost stable for three years, and the nonfarm, non- 
food component of the BLS index rose sharply 
throughout the quarter. The year is drawing toward 
its close on a note much closer to the sound of infla- 
tion than appeared possible to analysts a year ago; 
even the forecast of price stability has had a shadow 
cast on it. 


THE SOURCE OF THE ERROR 


While the consensus of forecasts for 1955 was cer- 
tainly far wide of the mark, the source of the error 
seems to lie entirely in one place. In the circuitous 
complex of business conditions, the assigning of 
cause and effect in any expansion or contraction is 
bound to be questionable, but it seems reasonably 
clear that, in 1955, personal consumption and the re- 
lated magnitudes of personal saving and personal 
debt were the dynamic and driving forces behind 
business, at least after the early months of the year. 
Of all the records set during the year, the most im- 
pressive are the 7.5-million level of new-car sales, 
and the $5 billion-$6 billion increase in instalment 
debt outstanding. No other figures so clearly distin- 
guish the year from all others. If the forecasters had 
known them a year ago, they would have needed 
little else to get on target. 

Twice during 1955—in the early spring, and again 
in the summer and fall—personal spending shifted 
the whole range of business expectations and busi- 
ness activity upward. It seems very difficult to 
interpret these shifts as originating outside the con- 
sumer sector. While business investment activity 
rose sharply during the year, the government sector 
was moving progressively toward disinvestment, as 
its Income was swelled by the rising tax base. By the 
third quarter of the year, in fact, the government 
sector was operating with a $3-billion surplus in its 
income and product account, and the combined net 
investment rate of the business and government 
sectors was no higher than in the third quarter of 
1954. Total national saving and total national in- 
vestment are identical quantities in the national ac- 
counts, and the volume of personal saving in the 
third quarter of the year was also unchanged from 
its rate a year earlier. But the volume of personal 
income had risen by almost $20 billion, and the sav- 
ing rate had fallen from 6.5% to 5.7% of disposable 
income. For a full year during which income was 
rising rapidly, the personal sector maintained a mar- 
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ginal propensity to consume in the neighborhood of 
100%; it appears to have spent every dollar of its 
additional income as fast as it was received. By the 
third quarter, the swollen volume of personal spend- 
ing was cutting deep into the margin of output avail- 
able for inventory growth; consumption was actually 
curtailing investment. 

The fact that the mistake of 1955 is so readily 
recognizable, however, does not make the forecast- 
ing of 1956 any simpler. In fact, it is not easy to 
say what the lesson of 1955 should be. Should the 


performance of consumption in 1955, which was ex- 
traordinary by the standard of all preceding years, 
be counted on for 1956? Or does the boom in per- 
sonal spending in 1955 presage insensitive markets for 
1956, and a steep return toward an historical “nor- 
mal”? If the capital goods boom of 1956 is a reflection 
of the consumer boom of 1955, for how long would it 
continue if the consumer boom ended? The answers 
to these questions are very much the answers to 1956. 


Apert T. SomMMERS 
Division of Business Economics 


FINANCIAL NOTES AND FOOTNOTES 


threatened by tighter credit conditions and the 

authorities at Washington moved to ease the 
situation. Otherwise business—including consumer 
purchases, nonresidential construction and the stock 
market—continued apace, sometimes using large 
amounts of borrowed funds, and the Federal Reserve 
authorities again raised the discount rate. 

This seems to be the sum and substance of credit 
control measures during the past month. Restrictive 
steps have resulted in higher money-market rates, 
including those on Treasury bills which have com- 
manded the highest rate in over two decades. 

The Federal Reserve has been supplying fairly sub- 
stantial funds to the market via the open market 
route, but it usually does this at this time of the 
year. It now clearly regards the discount rate as its 
major control instrument. Open market purchases 
of bills have not enabled member banks to avoid 
the discount window, as the weekly reports on bor- 
rowings from the system testify. 

The general line of policy now seems to be to per- 
mit member banks to have what funds they want— 
within reason, of course—but to see to it that they 
pay more dearly for them than for a long while past. 
In circumstances now existing it is evident that the 
discount rate has more meaning than during those 
years when member banks were borrowing nothing. 

These institutions, of course, could avoid the dis- 
count window if they wished to pay the price. To 
do so, however, they would be obliged either to sel] 
bonds at a loss or fail to meet legitimate demands 
upon them for credit. Indeed, credit line commit- 
ments are at present great enough almost to forbid 
recourse to the latter alternative. 

Apparently, in contrast with some other periods of 
restriction, member banks are not under informal pres- 
sure to remain away from the discount window. They 
may borrow freely but at a price—a fact which lends 
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flexibility to the situation not always true in the past. 

Is this general credit policy proving effective? This 
seems to be largely a matter of opinion. Time only 
will tell with certainty. It appeared to have cur- 
tailed residential mortgage lending and threatened to 
reduce the rate of activity in residential construc- 
tion. Whether modification—whatever it precisely 
is—of that restrictive policy will bring a reversal of 
that trend remains to be seen. 

In the broader field, consumer borrowing has not 
been put under control. Business borrowing con- 
tinues to expand—whether more or less than season- 
ally is a moot question—from week to week. The 
stock market does not appear to be overly concerned 
with the outlook. And plant and equipment expendi- 
tures have been spurting. More time will be re- 
quired to be certain what the latest increase in the 
discount rate will do. 

Yet one’s opinion as to whether all this means in- 
effectiveness for the credit restriction policies of re- 
cent months depends, first, upon what one thinks of 
the soundness of current developments or perhaps, 
better still, it depends upon what one thinks the Re- 
serve authorities think of the merit of the present 
boom and hence what they are really trying to do. 
Secondly, it depends upon what one believes would 
be the current state of affairs had matters been left 
to take care of themselves—F. W. J. 

P.S. “Flexibility” of Federal Reserve policy was 
in evidence during the week ending November 30. 
“Float” fell (weekly average basis) some $467 mil- 
lion; currency in circulation rose $138 million. These 
items alone suggest a $605-million expansion in Fed- 
eral Reserve credit via the open market. Reduced 
Treasury deposits helped to the extent of $93 million. 
Actually, the Federal Reserve bought only $113 
million of governments, leaving member banks to 
add $159 million to their borrowings and excess re- 
serves to decline $173 million. 
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REGIONS IN INDUSTRIAL STRIDE 


Gains over the past fifteen years show interesting 
and significant differences 


States economy has expanded rapidly over 

the past decade and a half. Since 1939 popula- 
tion has grown by one fourth, total personal income 
has quadrupled, per capita personal income has 
tripled, employment has risen by 60%, and industrial 
production has more than doubled. 

However, not all sections of the country shared 
equally in this general expansion. Our vast area of 
3 million square miles encompasses striking differ- 
ences from section to section in topography, resources, 
climate and proximity to waterways. All these en- 
vironmental factors affect the economic develop- 
ment of a particular region by determining, in some 
degree, its industry mix. And the industry mix in 
turn influences the region’s economic response to 
changes in general business conditions. 

Those regions abounding in industries that are 
undergoing a rapid expansion of markets tend to 
show larger relative gains in employment and in- 
come than those regions with a concentration of in- 
dustries that are not making rapid strides. Since 
1939, some of the industries that have been dem- 
onstrating greater than average growth rates are 
construction, machinery, automobiles, aircraft, chemi- 
cals, and metals. 


RISE OF DURABLES INDUSTRIES 


In general, durable goods industries have been 
expanding faster than soft goods. (Total employ- 
ment in the United States rose some 60% from 1939 
to 1954; employment in durable goods industries 
showed an 86% increase, nondurables only 25%.) 
Those regions with a heavy concentration of durables 
industries have enjoyed large gains in population, 
employment and income. Some industries, notably 
textiles, leather goods, and coal mining, have experi- 
enced some contraction in employment since 1939; 
tobacco manufacturing has about held its own. Those 
regions which have been dependent in large meas- 
ure on these industries have tended to show rela- 
tively small gains in income and employment, de- 
pending in what degree losses in these industries 
were offset by gains in others. 


I: IS CERTAINLY no news that the United 
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Another important influence affecting regional 
growth patterns is the area’s stage of economic de- 
velopment. Those sections where development has 
reached advanced or “industrialized” stages tend to 
have relatively less growth potential. These more ad- 
vanced areas have high population density, heavy 
concentration of manufacturing industry and serv- 
ices relative to extractive and agricultural activity, 
high productivity, and high per capita income. Thus 
the economic statistics for New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and East North Central regions, which 
expanded more rapidly than the rest of the country 
during the 1800’s and early 1900’s, have demon- 
strated smaller increments in the past decade and a 
half. 

The South and the West, on the other hand, which 
were developing only slowly in earlier decades, have 
enjoyed sharp expansion in the last fifteen years. 
The gap between the highest and lowest per capita 
income regions has accordingly narrowed significantly 
since 1939. Per capita personal income for the 
United States averaged $556 in 1939; in the highest 
ranking region (Middle Atlantic) it was $733, and 
in the lowest (East South Central) $270. The high- 
est region thus exceeded the average by 32% and the 
lowest fell 51% below the average. In 1954, average 
per capita income for the United States was $1,770; 
the highest region (Pacific) had $2,090, and the low- 
est (East South Central) had $1,118. The highest 
region thus exceeded the average by 18%, and the 
lowest was 37% below the national average. The 
South and the West have been catching up with the 
older, more intensively developed regions. However, 
the New England, Middle Atlantic, and East North 
Central regions still outrank the rest of the country, 
with the exception of the Pacific region, in per 
capita personal income. 


MOBILITY PLAYS A PART 


In a dynamic, fluid economy there tends to be, 
over the years, this contraction in the spread between 
highest and lowest per capita income areas, owing 
simply to the mobility of capital and labor. Capital 
tends to move into those areas where production 
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1Estimates for 1954 and 1947 include persons in the armed forces stationed in each state and exclude members of the armed forces overseas. 
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Sources: Bureau of Census; Department of Commerce; Department of Agriculture; Federal Power Commission; Census of Manufactures; Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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3Figures are for establishments in operation, Manufacturers’ expenditures for new plant and new equipment for establishments under 
construction, which amounted to $506.3 million in 1953 for the United States, are not included since they were not available for 1939 and 1947. 
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costs are lower, thus making jobs more plentiful, in- 
creasing the competition for competent workers, and 
in turn tending to raise the wage scale. Labor tends 
to be attracted to those regions where wage rates are 
higher. The effect of these trends is to slow down 
the upward push of wages and salaries in high-in- 
come regions, and to accelerate it in low-income 
regions. Also, the dispersal of industry which was 
initiated on a wide scale during World War II for 
strategic reasons accelerated the industrial develop- 
ment of the South and West. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England continues to be one of the nation’s 
most heavily industrialized regions, with a standard 
of living that ranks among the nation’s highest. 
While recently New England has not been making 
as dramatic gains as most of the rest of the country, 
its per capita personal income is still 10% above 
the United States average. Of the six states making 
up this region, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut are predominantly manufacturing areas 
with about the highest population density in the 
country. Per capita income in these three states is 
markedly above the rest of the region. Agriculture 
plays a much less important role in their economy 
than in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, the 
region’s other three states. 

Two principal industries of New England are tex- 
tiles and shoe manufactures. Both of these indus- 
tries have trailed remarkably behind most other seg- 
ments of the economy. Many textile mills and shoe 
factories have been closed down in New England, 
leaving large numbers of unemployed. Some of 
the companies have gone out of business; others have 
moved to other sections of the country. Employ- 
ment in the textile industry for the country as a 
whole has dropped less than 10% since 1947, but 
in New England it has dropped more than 20%. 

Many New England workers who lost their jobs 
in textiles and shoe manufacture have found work 
in the machinery and fabricated metals industries 
which have been growing in importance in New Eng- 
land since the beginning of World War II. In gen- 
eral, the region has been undergoing a gradual shift 
from consumer nondurable goods to durables manu- 
facturing. This process started in the 1920’s, and 
has continued at an accelerated pace. The area’s 
chemicals and electronics industries have also been 
expanding. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Perhaps the most intensively developed area in 
the country is the section comprising New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. While it embraces 
only 3.4% of the nation’s geographic area, this region 
contains one fifth of the population, and more than 
one fifth of the labor force. Within these three states 


there are more people than in any other section of 
the country of comparable size. It has one fourth 
of the nation’s personal income, and its standard of 
living is among the nation’s highest. High produc- 
tivity and a high proportion of skilled labor are also 
characteristic of the region. Per capita personal in- 
come in 1954 was $2,043, just a trifle below the 
Pacific region, which led the nation with $2,090. 

This region contains almost one third of the na- 
tion’s steel-producing capacity. Pennsylvania alone 
has 27%, and it is also an important producer of 
railroad equipment. But like New England, another 
heavily built-up area, the Middle Atlantic states 
have lagged behind most of the United States in the 
past decade and a half in terms of population and 
income growth rates. 

One especially promising development which is 
expected eventually te spark industry and trade in 
this region is the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, now under construction. Work on this mam- 
moth program, a joint development of the United 
States and Canada, was begun in 1954 and is sched- 
uled for completion in 1959, at an approximate cost 
of $1 billion. Broadly, it is designed to provide 13- 
billion kilowatt hours of electrical energy (equally 
divided between the two countries) and to facilitate 
movement of greater quantities of cargo by deepen- 
ing the waterway from Montreal to Lake Erie. The 
existing fourteen-foot channel in the International 
Rapids section (between Montreal and Lake On- 
tario) of the St. Lawrence waterway has proved to 
be a bottleneck. Ore from Labrador now has to be 
shifted from large freighters to small canal boats at 
Montreal and later moved again on to lake freighters. 

Deepening of this canal to twenty-seven feet and 
deepening the Welland Canal near Buffalo would 
permit substantial expansion in traffic. Currently, 
about 10 million tons of freight move in this area 
annually. The completion of the seaway will make 
possible the movement of at least three times as 
much tonnage (and eventually perhaps five times as 
much) at significantly lower cost. Shipment of 
iron ore from Labrador to steel plants in Pittsburgh 
and the East North Central States will constitute 
a sizable portion of total traffic on the seaway. To- 
gether with expanded hydroelectric power, the sea- 
way is also expected to be an important stimulant 
to economic activity in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
basin. The New York State Thruway is also proving 
a big attraction for industry, especially along the 
west bank of the Hudson. Many major companies 
have already embarked on construction of new plants 
along the Thruway, and others are expected to 
follow. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


In common with the East South Central and West 
South Central states, per capita income in the South 
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Atlantic region is materially below the United States Billions 
average, but it has risen markedly since 1939. And $70 
population gains have been made at a faster rate 
than in the other southern regions. In fact, immi- 60 
gration from other southern areas, and from the 
north, has been an important factor in raising the 
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building, aircraft, electrical machinery and lumber. 
Heavy expansion in plant and equipment spending 
has taken place in recent years. In 1953, the region 
accounted for nearly one fifth of total United States 
expenditures on plant and equipment for new estab- 
lishments, and one tenth of all outlays for existing 
establishments. 

Agriculture nevertheless remains an important seg- 
ment of the South Atlantic economy. Cotton and 
tobacco are still the major farm products, but their 
share of cash receipts has been gradually receding, 
while livestock and dairy products have been earn- 
ing larger shares. Increased productivity has made 
possible higher farm output with fewer workers. 
Many persons have left the farms for more lucrative 
employment in industry and trade. 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


This section, traditionally one of the nation’s most 
backward, has made notable strides over the past 
decade and a half. Percentage gains in nonfarm em- 
ployment and personal income, both total and per 


capita, have run far ahead of the rest of the country. 


Even though per capita income has more than 
quadrupled since prewar, the most spectacular gain 
for any region, the East South Central states still 
rank at the bottom—$1,118 per head, compared with 
the national average of $1,770. 

Nearly one third of the region’s population live 
on farms, although farm income constitutes only 
about one eighth of its total personal income. In 
three of the states—Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
—the main crop is cotton; in Kentucky, it is tobacco. 
However, a more diversified agriculture has been 
evolving over the past two decades. The share of 
cash receipts from cotton has been declining, while 
livestock and dairy products have been gaining in 
importance. 

As a rich source of inexpensive hydroelectric power, 
especially in the TVA section, the area has attracted 
many industries that are heavy consumers of power 
—chemicals and aluminum, among others. Alabama 
is an important source of iron ore—now accounting 
for about 8% of our domestic production—and Bir- 
mingham is a very active steel center. Textile and 
apparel production has expanded rapidly in the re- 
gion, especially in Tennessee. 

The region’s increase in electric power output since 
1939 has been spectacular. Power output is now 
seven times its prewar level, while total United 
States output has increased three and one half times. 
Intensive industrialization of the area and wide- 
spread expansion of farm electrification have been 
primarily responsible. While only about one fourth 
of the farms in this region were electrified in 1939, 
over four fifths have electricity today. The Atomic 
Energy Commission’s uranium separation plant near 


Paducah, Kentucky, is a voracious consumer of elec- 
tric energy. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Heavy industry predominates in the East North 
Central region—particularly automobiles, metal prod- 
ucts, and machinery. About four fifths of the coun- 
try’s iron-ore production originates in the Lake 
Superior area, which includes northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin. (The Lake Superior area also includes 
the Mesabi and Cuyuna ranges in Minnesota, which 
is in the West North Central region.) Almost half of 
the nation’s steel ingot capacity is located in the 
East North Central region, which is also a leading 
food manufacturing section, with about a fourth of 
that industry’s production workers. 

The region’s industrial expansion over the past 
several years has been sizable. In 1953, it accounted 
for one third of manufacturers’ expenditures on new 
plant and equipment for existing establishments, and 
one fifth of expenditures for constructing and equip- 
ping new plants. Here, as in the Middle Atlantic 
region, the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway 
holds promise for a substantial spurt in activity. 

In addition to being a major manufacturing area, 
it is also an important agricultural section. Nearly 
one fifth of the nation’s cash farm income originates 
in the region’s five states. This is the leading dairy 
region, and Wisconsin leads all other states in output 
of dairy products. Illinois is a large livestock pro- 
ducer—particularly hogs, cattle, and calves. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


The West South Central region is another out- 
standing growth area. Here enormous strides in in- 
dustrialization have been made in the short period 
since 1939. Nonagricultural employment has almost 
doubled, total personal income is more than four 
and one-half times its prewar level, and per capita 
income has quadrupled. 

Urbanization also progressed rapidly in the area 
in the decade from 1940 to 1950. The urban popula- 
tion of the region, which made up 40% of the total 
in 1940, rose to 53% in 1950. (For the United States 
as a whole, the increase was from 57% to 60%.) 
Agricultural employment declined 40% here, com- 
pared with 20% for the nation. 

Substantial growth has occurred in manufactur- 
ing, partcularly in aircraft output in Texas, which 
ranks second only to California as a producer of 
airplanes. Extensive amounts of new construction 
are going on, also notably in Texas. In 1953, the 
region’s expenditures on new plant and equipment 
were exceeded only by expenditures in the two very 
heavily industrialized East North Central and Middle 
Atlantic regions. While for the nation as a whole 
only 6% of these expenditures entered into new 
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establishments, in the West South Central 15% was 
invested in new plant construction and equipment. 

Pulp and paper output in Texas has soared. Prox- 
imity to raw materials (Southern pine and other 
wood fibers), availability of natural gas for economi- 
cal power generation, and abundant water supply, 
used both for electric power generation and as an 
important ingredient in the pulping process, have 
all been contributing factors. 

Other manufacturing industries which have chalked 
up remarkable gains in the region since prewar are 
chemicals, petroleum and coal. The region is the 
leading source of crude petroleum and natural gas, 
accounting for two thirds of the nation’s production. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


About half of the population of the West North 
Central region, which is neither populous nor heavily 
industrialized, live in rural areas, and about one 
fourth on farms. Agriculture, organized predomi- 
nantly into large-scale enterprises producing wheat, 
corn, and livestock, is very important in the region’s 
economy. The rise in total population from 1939 
to 1954 lagged behind the rest of the country. Among 
the industries which have shown considerable growth 
are paper and allied products, chemicals, machinery, 
automobiles, and railroad equipment. 

Food processing is one of the area’s most impor- 
tant sources of income; the region contains about 
15% of the industry’s production workers. Employ- 
ment in the area’s food products industry rose 45% 
during the war—considerably more than the national 
average—but some decline has set in since. 


MOUNTAIN REGION 


While the Mountain region is the largest in terms 
of land area, with more than a quarter of the national 
total, it has only 3.6% of the population. It is the 
most sparsely populated section in the United States. 
Notwithstanding considerable urbanization since the 
prewar period, 45% of the people still live in rural 
areas (compared with 35% for the nation as a 
whole). Though perhaps the least industrialized area 
in the country, the region has seen marked growth 
in manufacturing. Increases in population, nonagri- 
cultural employment and income payments have 
outstripped most other sections of the country. 

Utah has been gaining a reputation as a “new steel 
center.” Need for huge quantities of steel plates and 
structural steel for large-scale shipbuilding activity 
on the Pacific Coast during World War II led to the 
construction of a large integrated mill in Geneva, 
Utah. Built and operated by United States Steel 
for the government during the war, the Geneva steel 
facilities were bought by the company in 1946. Today 
Utah has steel producing capacity amounting to 
about 1.9 million tons. 
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Output of lumber mills and mines (both iron and 
nonferrous ores) has also registered heavy gains, as 
has large-scale residential building. Permits for new 
dwelling units in the Mountain region last year 
amounted to 6% of the national total. 


PACIFIC REGION 


The Pacific region has 75% more people today than 
it had a decade and a half ago. Its population 
growth far exceeds the rest of the country, mainly 
because sizable numbers of people have migrated 
there from other parts of the nation. 

The impetus for this influx was provided during 
the war by the mushrooming of defense industries. 
Aircraft and shipbuilding activities grew to impres- 
sive proportions, and labor was attracted from all 
parts of the country to fill newly created jobs. While 
the shipbuilding industry on the West Coast waned 
considerably after the war, war-built facilities for 
steel production, which sprang up primarily to pro- 
duce heavy plates for building ships, still flourish. 
These plants continue to operate full blast, turning 
out steel for pipelines and for many other finished 
steel products. Steel capacity in California has 
spurted from 850,000 net tons to 3,150,000 net tons. 

The aircraft industry also seems to have established 
a permanent place for itself on the West Coast, and 
today accounts for virtually half of the nation’s air- 
craft output. Lumber manufacturing is also impor- 
tant. The region employs about one fourth of the 
nation’s lumber production workers. 

The region’s electrical machinery industry has also 
sprouted from an infant to a robust adult. From 
4,100 production workers, representing fewer than 
2% of those in the industry in 1939, electrical ma- 
chinery employment in the Pacific states rose to 
15,700 in 1947, and to 48,600 by 1953, when it repre- 
sented almost 6% of the national total. 

The region’s water-borne foreign trade, especially 
in export traffic, has also made sizable gains since 
the war’s end. The Pacific coast’s share of the total 
value of United States export shipments has been 
gradually increasing, and in recent years reached 
about 10%, considerably higher than in the early 
postwar period. The region’s share of incoming water- 
borne foreign traffic also stands at close to 10%, but 
has not risen as markedly as export trade. 

Total nonagricultural employment has doubled 
since 1939. Total personal income has quintupled, a 
greater increase than in any other region, while per 
capita income rose at a somewhat slower pace than 
in the rest of the country. Nevertheless, per capita 
personal income for the Pacific region in 1954 stood 
at $2,090, outranking every other region—including 
the Middle Atlantic, which held first place in 1939. 


Surrtey S. Horrman 
Division of Business Economics 


CONSUMER PRICES 


DECADE HAS now elapsed since the end of 
World War II. The Korean conflict started 
at the halfway point (June, 1950), dividing 

these ten years into two approximately equal parts. 
The Board’s consumer price index for the United 
States rose 42.5% between August, 1945, and August, 
1955. Almost two thirds took place during the five 
years from August, 1945 to June, 1950. 


THREE GROUPS WITH BIGGEST RISES 


The largest price increase over the ten-year span 
occurred in food (54.4%), followed by a 48.0% rise 
in transportation and sundries combined.! 


Housing costs advanced by 29.0%; the smallest in- . 


crease was that for apparel, one of 12.1%. 

More than three fourths of the total rise in food 
had already taken place by the time the Korean 
war started. Recent declines in food prices have 
kept the net increase since June, 1950 down to 9.1%. 
Apparel and transportation-sundries advanced fairly 


1Before the recent revision of the Board’s CPI the transportation 
and sundries components were combined into one component. Com- 
parisons at the national level with periods prior to 1953 can only 
be made by combining these two current components and then 
comparing them with the old “sundries” component. 


TEN YEARS AFTER 


evenly over the entire period, with slightly more 
change before than after Korea. 

Housing was the only component which rose at a 
faster rate after June, 1950; the increase in the last 
five years reflected rising rents primarily. The ten- 
year advance in rents amounted to 33.6%. Less than 
a third of this increase occurred between 1945-1950. 
Of the other groups in the housing component, the 
only two for which long-term comparisons can be 
made are fuel, light and power, and furnishings and 
equipment. These have risen 32.6% and 25.2% 
since World War II. About 60% of the increases 
in each group took place by June, 1945. The rise in 
gas rates for the whole period was 14.3%, exactly 
half of which occurred during the first five years. 
Electricity charges were 0.5% lower over the decade— 
a 5.4% decrease in the first five years was almost 
offset by a 5.2% rise during the second five years. 

Higher apparel prices have been concentrated in 
men’s clothing. By June, 1950, men’s clothing prices 
had advanced 16.3%; at the same time women’s 
clothing prices had dropped 0.6%. The increase in 
the men’s apparel index over the whole ten-year 
period was 23.7%; for women’s apparel it was 1.9%. 


Percentage Changes in Housing and Apparel in Three Time Periods 
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The second chart shows the changes in the all-items 
index and the components of the CPI since V-J day, 
as well as the portion of these changes that had 
occurred by the start of the Korean war. The 
changes in housing, apparel and some of their constit- 
uent groups are shown in the first chart, both for 
the decade and the five-year periods. 


PRICE CHANGES BY REGIONS 


Prices generally move in a similar manner through- 
out the country, but some influences of a local char- 
acter may cause shifts in the generally uniform pat- 
tern. Although little information is available on 
the causes of these regional deviations, it is impor- 
tant that these differences should be recognized. 

There are two standard methods for calculating 
regional price changes. One is to compute an index 
based upon individual city indexes within a region. 


Index Up Slightly Over Month 
F<: THE SECOND consecutive month, The 


Conference Board's consumer price index 

showed a slight increase. The index, at 100.7 
in October, was up 0.2% since September, and 
0.7% from the October, 1954, index of 100.0 
(1953 = 100). This movement continues the slight 
upward tendency in the over-all price level that 
has prevailed throughout the year. 

The purchasing value of the dollar reached a low 
for the year of 99.3 cents (1953 dollar = 100 cents), 
down 0.2 cents since September and 0.7 cents since 
October, 1954. 


All components of the index increased over the 
month. Food, apparel, and sundries rose 0.1%, 
housing 0.3% and transportation 0.4%. 

Compared with last year, food was the only com- 
ponent to decline (down 0.2%). Housing rose 
0.9%, apparel 0.4%, transportation 1.2%, and 
sundries 1.6%. 

Prices rose over the month for all food except 
meat. A glutted market brought meat down 0.9%, 
which was almost enough to offset the continued 
upward movement in egg prices (up 1.0%) and 
slighter increases in vegetables and fruits, milk, 
coffee, and tea. 

The increase in housing costs came not only from 
seasonal increases in fuel, but also from other 
household operations, as well as from advances in 
rents, and furnishings and equipment prices. The 
upward movement in the transportation index re- 
flected increases in public transportation charges 
and automobile upkeep. Rises in apparel and sun- 
dries costs were fractional. 
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Percentage Changes, August, 1945, to August, 1955 


Per Cent of Increase before June, 1950 
4 Including transportation 


Then the percentage changes are calculated from the 
resulting regional index. The other method is to ob- 
tain a weighted average! of the changes in each city 
of a particular region. This second method was used 
in this study, although the changes for the United 
States as a whole were obtained by a procedure simi- 
lar to the first method. The regional changes shown, 
therefore, are not strictly comparable to those men- 
tioned previously for the United States index. 

For different analytical purposes, the United 
States can be divided into several kinds of regions, 
varying in number and composition. In this case, 
the four regions of Northeast, North Central, South, 
and West as defined by the Bureau of Census were 
found most convenient. 


A Substantial Range 


The all-items and individual component changes 
during the past ten years are shown in the third 
chart. Increases in the regional all-items indexes 
ranged from 46.7% in the North Central region to 
39.3% in the South. The North Central region was 
also highest in food, housing, and sundries advances, 
while the Northeast had the greatest increase in 
transportation costs. The South experienced the 
smallest rises in transportation and in sundries prices. 
The smaller increase in transportation deviates con- 
siderably from the changes in the rest of the country. 

For housing, only the Northeast differs significantly 
from the general pattern, primarily because of more 
modest advances in the rent subcomponent. Apparel 


1Population weights are generally used. 


Component Changes by Regions, August, 1945, to August, 1955 
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in the other regions. New Orleans had the largest 
increase in food prices over the past five years and 
the second largest over the ten-year period. 

In all four regions, the food and transportation 
components increased more than the all-items index. 
Food rises were greatest in the North Central and 
Southern regions, while transportation chalked up 
larger gains in the Northeast and the West. Housing 
and apparel moved up less than “all items” in all 
four regions, with apparel always ranking lowest and 
housing second. The changes in sundries followed 
the pattern of the all-items index. But the sundries 
rise was slightly lower than the all-items increase 
everywhere except in the Northeast. 

The following table lists the high and the low in- 
creases during the ten-year period for the all-items 
and component indexes: 


All-items 
(Chiga saps tc eens he ee On lat 53.2% 
Huntington=Ashland:\.,. 0:2 wsecyoe eet acre sis 33.7 
Food 
Mea VT OIICS He. ee eee Tee tee ain es 70.5 
Chattanoogate. sins. mia. eins. cg aisle 39.1 
Housing 
mmMalwankeest.a. tacceee «oes Aeaatel + Garcia cere 55.1 
Newark—Northeast N. J...........-.0e008- 16.5 
Apparel 
WGHhvelUyeNt Te ote cr he ones ase ees 22.0 
Grand iRapidst.. Fos: Ai Patad ote. Ailes oe 0.2 
Transportation 
Newey Orkst.tpvc hie ses > aekeel Sta Hhewhl deans 98.6 
IN COV PIGANS cies t as och a een chs ee ale en Sc 15.9 
Sundries 
lt wraxicesn, tbr ecm cece te clare «oie 60.3 
Birmingham Ps. eyes Lae a oo te te a 25.4 
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At one time or another various explanations have 
been advanced for the differences in price changes 
between various regions of the country. Often these 
explanations have been supported by factual evidence 
applicable to only one specific time period, so that 
no general theory of regional change has resulted. 

When price changes are compared with population 
shifts, proportion of labor force engaged in manufac- 
turing, average income, population density, etc., no 
obvious relationships seem to exist. The slight rela- 
tionships found from time to time have never been 
definite enough to lead to any over-all theory. 

The data presented here show differences in price 
changes only. They should not be interpreted as 
differences in price levels among the four regions, 
and they do not serve as measures of levels or stand- 
ards of living or changes therein. 

The regional changes are based upon Tue Con- 
FERENCE Boarp’s CPI cities located within the regions 
and, therefore, can be used only as estimates of the 
regional changes. This may seem a serious limitation 
on the accuracy of the estimate, particularly in the 
West, since only five cities in the area are surveyed. 
These five cities and their metropolitan areas, how- 
ever, contain 63% of the total urban regional popu- 
lation. The corresponding figures for the other re- 
gions are: Northeast—nine cities with 72% of urban 
population; North Central—fifteen cities with 61%; 
and South—eleven cities including 26% of the urban 
population. 

Joun E. Denes 
Statistical Division 


The Conference Board's Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 in Population 
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The Share and Size of Commitments 


Disposable personal income ($264.1 billion)=100% 
IMPUTED INCOME’ 
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Data for first half of 1955 seasonally adjusted at annual rates 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve; Institute of 
Life Insurance; The Conference Board 
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sonal income has climbed steadily. At the 

same time, the consumer has been pledging 
an ever increasing share of his current revenues to 
contractual commitments. In consequence, uncom- 
mitted or “discretionary” income has comprised a 
consistently declining proportion of total personal 
receipts. From 80% of disposable income in 1946, 
discretionary income has declined to a current level 
of about 69%. 

While part of the growth in fixed commitments 
has come from increased spending in the form of 
rent, the more spectacular cause has been a mount- 
ing volume of debt repayments. Throughout the 
postwar years, mortgage and instalment debt obli- 
gations have caused successively larger annual drains 
on current purchasing power. 

Contractual spending consists chiefly of tenant 
payments for rented dwellings and taxes on owner- 
occupied homes, together with certain other forms 
of consumption such as consumers’ imputed income 
and income in kind.! Since 1946, tenant rental pay- 
ments as a share of disposable personal income have 
advanced by less than one percentage point, from 
3.0% at the close of World War II to a current 
3.7%. Property taxes on owner-occupied homes have 
increased from 0.8% to 1.5%. Imputed income and 
income in kind, taken together, have shown a frac- 
tional decline. 

In contrast, repayments of instalment debt have 
swelled from 4% of disposable personal income to 
almost 12%. Payments for mortgage debt service are 


1The major components of imputed income are the rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings (net of expenses of home ownership) 
and imputed interest from financial intermediaries. Income in kind 
is principally food and lodging received by employees in connection 
with their work. 


Ove THE PAST DECADE disposable per- 
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INCOME 


up less dramatically, from roughly 2% in 1946 to 
about 3% at present. The current rate of instalment 
credit extensions and new residential mortgage re- 
cordings foreshadows further increases in these pro- 
portions, at least in the near future. Insurance pre- 
miums have also advanced relative to disposable per- 
sonal income, by about one percentage point since 
1946. 

The expanding level of fixed commitments and 
changes in their composition raise important ques- 
tions about current personal spending-saving be- 
havior, and its implications for consumer markets. 
Does the growth of fixed commitments signal a note- 
worthy change in consumer saving patterns? If so, 
what is its effect on consumer spending power? Does 
divergence in the rate of growth between disposable 
income and discretionary income have greater signifi- 
cance for some sectors of the consumer market than 


~ for others? 


WHEN INCOME WAS FANCY FREE 


To some extent, the rise in fixed commitments over 
the past decade must be viewed as a return toward 
normalcy, following the unusual experiences of World 
War II. During the war years, fixed consumer com- 
mitments were compressed to unusually low levels 
because of rent controls, credit restrictions, an almost 
complete cessation of residential building, and acute 
shortages of durable goods. Outlays on homes and 
durable goods now account for the bulk of consumer 
credit extensions—and with the postwar upsurge in 
both these areas, total fixed consumer commitments 
have risen close to the proportions which prevailed 
in 1939. 

However, while over-all proportions of fixed com- 
mitments have returned to 1939 levels, the current 
composition of contractual obligations shows note- 
worthy differences. In 1939, contractual obligations 
were about equally distributed between spending and 
saving (including debt repayment forms). At present, 
however, advance commitments for debt repayment 
and contractual saving outweigh spending commit- 
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ments as a relative share of disposable personal in- 
- come. 

Among spending commitments, the greatest part of 
the discrepancy between 1939 and 1955 comes from 
the failure of tenant rental payments to keep pace 
with disposable personal incomes. In 1939, tenant 
rents accounted for 5.7% of after-tax income; the pro- 
portion currently is down to 3.7%. Involuntary 
spending imputed or in kind is also down from 1939 
proportions, though less sharply. Dwelling taxes, on 
the other hand, have risen relative to disposable in- 
come, but the increment has been insufficient to off- 
set the decline in other fixed spending categories. 

Among the nonspending commitments (the so- 
called contractual savings), the most dramatic ad- 
vance over 1939 proportions has been in the area of 
instalment debt repayments. These have risen from 
about 9% of after-tax personal receipts in 1939 to a 
current proportion of almost 12%. Mortgage debt 
service, which declined during the war years, is back 


The Cut into Uncommitted Income 
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to 1939 proportions. Insurance premiums, despite 
a slow postwar growth, are still below their prewar 
proportions of disposable income. However, pre- 
miums representing payments under insured pension 
plans have been mounting, as have contributions 
toward noninsured, employment-connected pension 
plans. Together, these account for a small but con- 
sistently swelling share of income. 

The advance in fixed commitments over the post- 
war period indicates a strong willingness on the part 
of the consumer to assume rigid saving obligations. 
This preference appears even among contractual sav- 
ings forms themselves. For example, nonemploy- 
ment-connected insurance has shown the smallest 
growth, and this is the most easily revocable category 
of contractual savings. On the other hand, commit- 
ments which cannot readily be discontinued during 
the life of the savings contract have risen dramatic- 
ally in volume. 

Further, the increase in instalment commitments 
appears to signal a reversal in a previously accepted 
order of saving-spending decisions. Under former 
standards of prudence, consumers, for the most part, 
first attempted to accumulate funds for durables pur- 
chases; then paid for the major share of these com- 
modities in cash. However, this saving-spending se- 
quence has been increasingly neglected. Ascending 
levels of instalment financing point to the fact that 
more and more consumers are now spending first, 
then saving later in order to pay for their purchases. 
The most recent Survey of Consumer Finances, con- 
ducted by the Federal Reserve Board early this year, 
shows that at all income levels personal debt appears 
most frequently among spending units with little or 
no liquid reserves. Such persons could readily be 
influenced by the selling point of the inherently 
greater attractiveness of present as compared with 
future consumption; and the burden of existing fixed 
commitments has itself reduced the possibility of 
accumulating liquid savings, and has thus increas- 
ingly promoted new debt commitments. 


TOTAL SPENDING HAS ALSO SOARED 


How has the reversal in the sequence of saving- 
spending affected consumer markets? The advance 
in instalment obligations, as well as in other types 
of contractual savings, has meant successively rising 
and fairly heavy withdrawals from current income 
receipts, and hence from current purchasing power. 
Nevertheless, the postwar growth of fixed commit- 
ments has by no means been accompanied by a 
diminution in the dollar volume of consumer expen- | 
ditures. On the contrary, spending totals have 
soared at the same time that fixed commitments 
have advanced. 

Part of the explanation for this apparent contra- 
diction stems from the fact that although uncom- 
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mitted income has declined as a share of disposable 
personal income, it has nevertheless grown in abso- 
lute amount. Over the postwar period, aggregate 
discretionary income has advanced at an average 
rate of 5% per year. Currently, uncommitted in- 
come is up by more than 40% over 1946 levels. 
The dollar advance in discretionary income has out- 
distanced population growth: on a per capita basis, 
discretionary revenues are up by 24% from 1946, 
representing an average annual growth rate of almost 
3%. Despite the proportionate gain in contractual 
drains on income, consumers have greater discretion- 
ary spending power than ever before. 

Moreover, at the same time that instalment re- 
payments have been depressing the share of income 
available for discretionary purchases, new credit ex- 
tentions have been enlarging the consumer’s current 
purchasing capacity. New instalment credit grants 
are now running close to 14% of disposable personal 
income, and they are adding to discretionary pur- 
chasing power by at least 20%. Immediate prewar 
proportions were nowhere near these levels. In 
1946, instalment extensions were 5% of disposable 
income, and less than 7% of discretionary income. 
In 1939, consumer instalment extensions amounted 
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to less than 10% of disposable personal income and 
about 14% of uncommitted income. 

Enlargement of purchasing power through exten- 
sions of instalment credit has been directly respon- 
sible for an important share of the growth in con- 
sumer spending over the past decade. Instalment 
grants account for about 16% of the dollar increment 
in personal expenditures between 1939 and 1955; 
and for more than one fourth of the advance between 
1946 and the current period. 

Thus consumer credit has constituted an impor- 
tant stimulus to consumer markets. The steady 
advance in instalment debt outstanding is evidence 
of the fact that the deterrent influence of contractual 
repayments has been overshadowed by the expan- 
sionary influence of new debt extensions. 


HOW HIGH CAN IT GO? 

How long this process can continue is an impor- 
tant question, but extremely difficult to answer. In- 
stalment credit, of course, is most frequently granted 
for the purchase of durable goods. Instalment repay- 
ments are drawn from an income total which must 
be allocated to all types of spending. At the point 
where contractual debt repayments eat into revenues 
deemed necessary by the consumer for expenditures 
on soft goods and essential services, new instalment 
grants, earmarked for durables, would prove wholly 
inadequate as an income supplement. At this point, 
the consumer could himself cry halt. Such voluntary 
rationing seems to have taken place in 1953, follow- 
ing an earlier buying spree—and could be repeated. 

Further, the climb in instalment debt, involving as 
it does both an extensive and intensive growth in 
debt commitments, may reach a point where further 
increases in credit grants could involve excessive risk 
for the lender. In this event, there could also be a 
credit slowdown, and the consumer, more heavily 
dependent on discretionary money income for his 
major outlays, would find his purchasing power con- 
siderably reduced. 

The growth in instalment credit and in fixed com- 
mitments generally has inevitably increased the sen- 
sitivity of consumer markets to fluctuations in busi- 
ness conditions. Inflexible commitments, which are 
currently claiming an unprecedentedly large share of 
personal revenues, would look even larger if incomes 
were to recede. Unless offset by new credit exten- 
sions, their drain upon aggregate consumer purchas- 
ing power could seriously exaggerate the effects of 
a recession on consumer markets. 

In such an event, the sectors which are most likely 
to suffer are those whose purchases can most easily 
be postponed, notably durable goods. The business 
slowdown in 1954 for example, though mild, was ex- 
perienced more sharply in durables than in other 
consumer market areas. (In 1949, durables purchases, 
after wavering somewhat in the first quarter, surged 
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forward throughout the remainder of the year. Un- 
like 1954, there was no decline in new instalment 
credit extensions. However, the relation of fixed 
commitments to income was markedly lower in 1949 
than in 1954.) 

Thus, although hard goods (especially automo- 
biles) have been the chief beneficiaries of instalment 
credit grants, they are also most vulnerable to the 
deterrent effects of fixed commitments on new dis- 
cretionary outlays. 

Betta Kosocow 
Division of Business Economics 


A NOTE ON THE DATA 


While there have been many definitions of “dis- 
cretionary income,” the term as used in this article 
refers to disposable personal income (as defined by 
the Department of Commerce), less imputed income, 
income in kind, and other fixed commitments. The 
latter include instalment repayments of consumer 
debt, regularly fixed payments for mortgage debt 
service, tenant space rents, taxes on owner-occu- 
pied farm and nonfarm dwellings, and premium in- 
come of life insurance companies. Beginning with 
1951, data on income from noninsured pension plans 
of corporations (except banks, railroads and insur- 
ance companies) are available in Securities and 
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Exchange Commission studies. Inclusion of this 
data emphasizes the downtrend in proportionate size 
of discretionary income but changes only slightly 
the over-all magnitudes. For the sake of consistency, 
these amounts have not been deducted from discre- 
tionary income but they have been included in the 
discussion of fixed commitments. 

The data on discretionary income presented here 
must be regarded as only rough estimates of the mag- 
nitude of consumer discretionary income. This is 
true partly because only crude estimates are avail- 
able for some fixed commitment items (such as 
mortgage debt service), and partly because available 
data make it possible to include only those fixed 
commitments of major importance. Moreover, De- 
partment of Commerce personal income data, used 
as the base of the calculations, cover the entire non- 
corporate sector, rather than consumers alone. Nev- 
ertheless, the discretionary income data presented 
here are probably reasonably reliable as indicators 
of postwar trends.—B. K. 
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General 


Roy L. Reierson, vice-president and economist of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York (in an address before 
the New England Bank Management Conference in Boston, 
October 21)—“It has already become abundantly clear 
that 1955 will be another record year for our economy. The 
gross national product—economists’ vernacular for the 
dollar value of all goods and services produced in the year— 
will total perhaps $385 billion or higher, about 6% above 
the previous record year of 1953. Industrial production will 
also set a new high mark, although the gain over 1953 will 
be a more modest 83% to 4%. These records in the 
aggregate statistics will be accompanied by new peaks in 
the output of steel, electricity, and automobiles, in per- 
sonal income, employment, retail sales, and many more. 
Finally, and in contrast with 1953, this year has been 
one of steadily expanding activity; the anticipated mid- 
summer sag has failed to materialize, and the general 
course of the economy has remained upward. In all, the 
American economy has demonstrated a capacity for vigor- 
ous growth which has exceeded by far even the most opti- 
mistic expectations of businessmen and economists a year 
agorine ee 

Dr. Lloyd B. Raisty, vice-president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta (in an address before the Southeast- 
ern Credit Conference, quoted in American Metal Market, 
November 8) —“[Dr. Raisty] said that the national econo- 


my in 1956 will be going through ‘a sobering up process’ as__ 


the present tight money policy of the Federal Reserve 
System is reflected or extended next year. 

“*We should experience in 1956 a high level of business. 

activity that will generally meet our definition of boom 
(Continued on page 488) 
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SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Series 


Industrial production 


Nondurables manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 


Wholesale prices 
All commodities 


Prices received and paid by farmers 
Prices received 
Prices paid! 
Parity ratio? 


1947-49 =100 S 
1947-49 = 100 § 
1947-49 = 100 S 


1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 =100 


1910-14=100 
1910-14=100 
1910-14 = 100 


Octoberp 


142 
128 
161 


111.5 
119.0 
86.7 


100.7 
101.9 
98.6 


230 
280 
82 


84 


August 


140 
125 
158 


110.9 
117.5 
88.1 


100.3 
101.5 
98.2 


233 
279 
84 


October 


Employment and unemployment (Census)? 
Labor force Thousand persons 67,292 66,882 67,725 
Employment Thousand persons 65,161 64,733 65,488 
Nonfarm employment Thousand persons 517,256 56,858 57,952 
Unemployment Thousand persons 2,131 2,149 2,237 


Nonfarm employment (BLS) 


Thousand persons S 49,907 49,847 49,'742 48,129 
Production workers in durables manufacturing Thousand persons S 7,667 7,613 7,592 7,054 
Production workers in nondurables manufacturing...| Thousand persons S 5,544 5,550 5,540 5,391 
Employees in nonmanufacturing Thousand persons S 33,152 33,152 33,074 32,294 


Average work week 
All manufacturing Hours 
Durables manufacturing Hours 
Nondurables manufacturing Hours 


Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing Dollars 
Durables manufacturing Dollars 
Nondurables manufacturing Dollars 


Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing Dollars 4 A ara | 76.33 
Durables manufacturing Dollars : r 84.25 82.61 
Nondurables manufacturing Dollars r 69.14 67.83 


Personal income 
Billion dollars S A a. 307.5 305.3 
Labor income* Billion dollars S A d. 219.0 218.2 
Other income* Billion dollars S A a. 93.8 92.4 


Instalment credit 
Million dollars S 3,064 3,279 3,200 2,461 
Million dollars S 2,773 2,691 2,714 2,424 
Million dollars 26,963 26,699 26,155 21,952 


Million dollars S A 41,760 42,432 42,288 37,632 
Total private Million dollars S A 30,156 30,756 30,612 26,856 
Private nonfarm residential Million dollars S A 15,888 16,572 16,680 14,520 


Retail trade: Durable goods stores 
Inventories Million dollars S a. 10,720 10,850 10,2306 
Million dollars S tn 5,840 5,763 4,798b 
* a. 1.84 1.88 2.13b 


Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 
Inventories Million dollars S OR 12,510 12,500 12,190b 
Million dollars S ao 10,000 9,900 9,4176 
1.25 1.26 1.296 
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SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS (Continued) 
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Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
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Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
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43 


47 


Deposit turnover: New York City................ 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers®............... 


Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contracts..................... 
Nonresidential building contracts.................. 
New orderssdurablest feachites . dct cers o leronerete : 
Averagesworls weekta. 2.2. ob caes siiewke elsisfers a bere a Se 
Raw-materials prices in..,sceac ysis ani vae ase eee © 
Stock! prices, industrials. 2 226 hvac deve ost ose el aie or Sie 
INEWINCOPPOTHIONS atte ieee tein s ccealnre acne ots 
BUSiness TAMUTES yeeiae ee let ae: cone cdc sede crete chen 
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Page 4 Series 


Gross national product 


5 Ot ee, PI Pease eisiehcis ae UA ote» Shona, tees uscd s 


Disposition of personal income 


Dotal personalsincomesey..2. cy doe «oe amine or «bee 
Disposable personal income.................+05055 
Personal consumption expenditures.....-.......... 
Personahsayingen . «ste +o saat nok epriee . «= oleae 


25 


Corporate profits 


Before sta KGS: Gees sos era «Belo: Meee! + se Rye «e's hone 
AELOTLEDK ESS, « MeN: x <.s,5 eacteness << o Seep tae" eben. w.< okeets 
Dividend payments. syierine o's .cktete ais) «agate sions ones 
(Retainedsearninigs's.ah:.6 5 sind «> acie os ++ Begiete «iis dene 


29 


Business expenditures for plant & equipment 


31 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
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Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Tus Conrsrence Boarp; Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; 
Securities and Exchange Commission; Bureau of the Budget; F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration; Standard & Poor’s; Dun & Bradstreet. 


Includes interest, taxes and wages. *Prices received divided by prices paid. 
*Data exclude the Armed Forces. ‘Labor income” includes wages and salaries, 
and “other labor income.” Both “labor income” and “‘other income” include em- 


ployee contributions to social insurance, which are excluded from the total. ‘Includes 
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TotaPee ok. Sete Aes ae Seana ds etn scout Oe oh 
Manufacturing industries..... Facets as eee a a 
Nonmanufacturing industries................-5005 


RRECEIPES sage a tai sks ately) alais. scetstahsiaisi sigh settee esther 
EXPENGILUTES Hepes sa sis ieletosals Papetals Sua olagewels 
Cumulative surplus or deficit®...................4. 


1955 1954 
Unit 
Octoberp | September | August October 
ee) 
Million dollars S n.a r 24,768 23,7096 
Million dollars S n.d r 13,745 10,8326 
* n.a r 1.80 2.196 
Million dollars S n.a r 19,547 19,1996 
Million dollars S n.a r 13,484 12,1766 
* n.a Tie LAG 1.58 
Million dollars n.a r 1,232 1,115 S 
Million dollars n.a 959 7806 
Million dollars n.a r 273 3346 
Billion dollars 175.8 167.4 152.3 
t 46.1 4d 2 40.5 
7 20.4 21.2 18.6 
Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp.S 73,650 77,560 82,119 
Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp.S 47,724 46,089 48,794 
Million dollars S n.d. r 15,145 11,1536 
Hours S 41.0 40.6 39.7 
1947-49 = 100 89.3 89.5 90.5 
1926 =100 433 .2 441.2 $25.1 
Number S 11,155 12,122 10,273 
Number S 930 897 882 
1955 1954 
Unit 
« Il U I Ul 
Quarter p | Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Billion dollars S A r 391.5 384.8 
Billion dollars S A r 389.1 380.5 
Billion dollars S A r 2.4 4.3 
Billion dollars S A r 306.1 300.5 
Billion dollars S A r 871.7 267.1 
Billion dollarsS A |r 256.0 250.5 
Billion dollarsS A jr 15.7 16.6 
Billion dollars S A 44.0 43.0 
Billion dollars S A 21.9 Q1.4 
Billion dollars S A 11.0 10.7 
Billion dollars S A 10.9 10.7 
Billion dollars S A 29 .03a 27.19 
Billion dollars S A 11.36a 10.84 
Billion dollars S A 17.674 16.35 
Million dollars 12,997 18,208 
Million dollars 16,947 17,261 
Million dollars -3,950 |r 4,193 


grant-aid shipments. *Excludes Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and New York. ‘Gross national pedaest less change in business 
inventories. *Beginning July 1. S-seasonally adjusted. A-annual rate. a-anticipated. 
For the IV Quarter of 1955, anticipated outlays are: Total, 29.73; Manufactur- 
ing, 12.05; and Nonmanufacturing, 17.68. b-September, 1954 for monthly data. 
p-preliminary. r-revised. *End-of-month inventory, divided by sales during the 
month. {Debits (annual rate) divided by deposits, seasonally adjusted. n.a.Not 
available. 4Chartbook of Current Business Trends, Tan ConreRmncy Boarp, 1955. 
Copies available to Board Associates on request, without charge. 
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The 100 Largest Manufacturing Corporations in 1954 


Dollar Figures in Millions 


Total Net Invested A Income | Federal | Income | pjvidends| Number | Number | Employ- 
Amets | Worth | Capital | “8 | Before | Tnoome | After [Paid | of Stoo | ee] Seat 
1 |Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)....... 6,614.7 | 4,705.0 | 5,237.8 | 5,661.4 680.8 96.0 584.8 280.5 | 297,000 | 155,000 803.9 
2 |General Motors Corp................ 5,952.1 | 3,272.6 |3,572.6 | 9,823.5 | 1,553.0 | 747.0 806.0 449 .4 | 487,639 | 576,667 | 2,610.2 
8 |United States Steel Corp............. 3,538.7 | 2,348.7 | 2,672.8 | 3,241.3 385.4 | 190.0 195.4 110.7 | 275,833 | 268,142 | 1,387.0 
4 |Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc.’.......... 2,256.7 | 1,726.2 | 1,912.1 | 1,608.7 236.6 52.8 183.8 78.7 | 174,627 | 43,586 247.0 
5 |E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Co...... 2,246.5 | 1,788.5 | 1,788.5 | 1,709.3 602.7 | 258.3 344.4 260.9 | 149,414 | 86,93la} 504.0a 
@ |Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)........... 2,199.6 | 1,584.3 | 1,985.3 | 1,660.3 146.6 29.5 117.2 48.8 | 122,100 | 51,270 323.1 
fa |F ord Motor Co... ccgk s+. sees ees 2,089.8 | 1,582.8 |1,582.8 | n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.d. n.a. |175,000] n.a. 
Pant hes exagiGO soca utthes ere «cies, See 1,995.5 | 1,545.0 | 1,759.9 | 1,574.3 255.1 29.0 226.1 103.0 | 119,532 | 41,630 233 .0 
evan Gulf Oil Gorpe te cede a s)s thes scale eels 1,969.1 | 1,364.3 [1,554.4 | 1,705.3 288.7 | 105.9b 182.8 49.1 | 69,140 | 46,800 224.9 
eD:: Standard Oil Co. of California........ 1,677.8 | 1,886.4 | 1,464.9 | 1,113.3 255 .3 43 .4 211.9 87.1 | 114,607 | 35,354 211.9 
/¥ |General Electric Co................. 1,668.2 | 1,000.0 | 1,031.2 | 2,959.1 390.6 | 178.0 212.6 131.4 | 277,047 | 210,151c| 1,119.9¢ 
12 {Bethlehem Steel Corp............... 1,613.4 | 1,079.9 | 1,232.1 | 1,656.8 251.8 | 119.0 132.8 61.6 | 103,665 | 135,784 657.7 
13 |Westinghouse Electric Corp.......... 1,329.1 761.5 | 1,085.3 | 1,631.0 163.2 78.6 84.6 42.4 | 111,107 | 117,143 633.8 
14 |Union Carbide and Carbon Corp...... 1,251.6 674.7 | 1,094.7 923.7 169.8 80.0 89.8 72.4 |110,421 | '70,000 n.d. 
15 Sinclair Oj] Corpses ssc cette. nab ove 1,186.8 710.6 | 1,033.3 | 1,021.5 120.4 28.8 91.6 32.0 | 101,285 | 23,746 130.9 
Hemi heleOil Cost. cetccs ee tee ase so 1,101.9 740.9 878.0 | 1,312.1 183.1 62.0 121.1 51.5 | 18,669 | 35,275 231.6 
17 |Phillips Petroleum Co............... 1,092.7 693.2 958.5 794.6 94.2 18.0 76.2 38.1 | 82,367 | 23,848 145.3 
Se Cities Seryice,COs. .csksa scare ee eae 1,067.0 546 . 4 944.6 813.2 54.7 10.9 43.7 26.4 | 181,000 n.a. n.d. 
TON Chrysler Corpes. .a.5.4 oss 2s eke 1,034.6 586.5 649.0 | 2,071.6 18.6 0.1 18.5 39.2 | 89,307 | 167,813 631.9 
20 |\International Harvester Co.......... 940.1 715.5 815.5 994.1 62.4 26.1 36.3 32.7 | 101,000 | '70,693 332.9 
21 |Aluminum Co. of America........... 937.0 454.8 791.2 708.3 82.5 36.0 46.5 18.5 | 15,907 | 54,000 264.2 
22 |Western Electric Co., Inc............ 891.1 494.8 574.8 | 1,526.2 115.5 59.7 55.8 34.7 n.a. 98,141 §15.1 
em AnacondalG.*. i503 28 csc ves « tele + diss 870.3 675.0 806 .2 461.1 S12 4.5 26.7 26.0 | 117,614 | 42,913 n.a. 
24 |Republic Steel Corp................. 788.5 537.8 629.3 846.3 102.8 49.9 52.9 29.8 | 69,464 | 57,753 300.6 
25 |American Tobacco Co............--- 775 4 403.8 622.7 | 1,068.6 88.0 44.9 43.1 31.8 | 84,571 | 19,000 Ras 
26 |Kennecott Copper Corp............. 730.9 637.9 637.9 423 .6 124.5 46.6 77.9 64.9 | 89,729 | 25,4'74 n.a. 
27 \Allied Chemical & Dye Corp......... 688.8 377.1 577.1 530.8 74.7 31.6 43.1 27.0 | 28,800 | 29,300 135.4 
28 |Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co......... 686.1 306.4 497.8 | 1,090.1 T4.5 26.4 48.1 16.8 | 41,152 | 95,727 325.9 
99"|\Dow Chemical Co....%...-.-++-.008 679.1 317.4 560.4 470.7 Wis 34.9 37.4 23.0 | 54,400 | 22,500 129.1 
30 |Eastman Kodak Co................. 628.8 453 .2 453 .2 633.5 139.0 69.2 69.8 36.0 | 86,180 | 51,400 306.9 
31 |R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.......... 617.6 | 352.8 | 472.8 | 814.3 96.1 | 51.3 44.8 26.6 | 74,173 | 11,540d| n.a. 
32 |Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.......... 614.5 335 .'7 450.2 916.0 68.9 28 4 40.5 15.3 | 16,747 | 90,000 257.8 
33 |Atlantic Refining Co................ 611.7 431.8 §14.5 596.2 45 4 4.0 41.4 19.2 | 50,780 | 21,191 101.7 
34 |International Paper Co.............. 606.4 | 487.7 | 487.7 | 683.5 126.5 | 53.0 73.5 30.7 | 32,302 | 37,374 160.0 
35 |International Business Machine Corp..| 595.5 243.3 | 493.3 | 461.4 98.3 51.8 46.5 15.6 | 23,161 | 52,303 n.d. 
36 |Radio Corporation of America........ 591.3 234.2 384.2 938.1 83.5 43.0 40.5 22.0 | 172,551 | 70,500 318.2 
37 |Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.......... 576.9 383.5 497 .4 492.9 38.6 13.6 25.0 13.9 | 42,010 | 38,511 185.0 
38 |Procter & Gamble Co............... 569.2 381.5 419.6 965.8 | 118.8 61.3 57.5 33.9 | 49,717 | 15,000f| n.a. 
39 |National Steel Corp................. 550.7 372.1 427.1 484.1 58.1 27.8 30.3 22.0 | 15,172 |. 26,486 137.3 
40 |Union Oil Co. of California........... 512.8 363.1 457.1 349.7 41.9 6.0 35.9 15.8 | 44,3719} 9,491 59.1 
AGT STATORIL Gyles 5 ccs STS oi Vigs 6 Sa ates ngs 504.9 419.6 431.4 659.5 50.0 OSE 40.3 8.1 | 20,076 | 21,097 124.2 
42 |Youngstown Sheet & Tube Coat tt. 500.5 332.8 432.8 428 .2 32.3 12.1 20.2 12.6 | 15,979 | 25,798 127.0 
43 |American Cyanamid Co............. 499.9 313.0 421.2 397.6 47.1 20.0 Cy aa 18.7 | 48,351 | 24,000 n.d. 
44 |United States Rubber Co............ 497.0 237.1 358.0 | 782.5 51.4 23.4 28.0 15.8 | 33,754 | 60,726 290.1 
AO WILE COD Nate. 2 ciniok o « s bbitee we 3 es 495.3 325.2 373.2 | 2,510.8 35.9 16.9 19.1 17.8 | 64,304 | '78,000 351.0 
46 |Armco Steel Corp........-.......005 492.0 339.9 404.0 532.0 81.7 40.6 41.1 15.6 | 47,615 | 29,145 166.6 
47 |Ligget & Myers Tobacco Colmar 8 8 491.3 249 .3 362.3 548.9 45.8 23 .6 92,9 21.0 | 40,900 9,500 n.d. 
48 |Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.’. 488.7 255.1 408 .3 470.1 60.1 25.9 34.3 20.0 | 38,000 | 35,600 n.a. 
40 |Continental Oil Co. . aay... OM 480.2 $10.1 418.2 500.1 50.2 8.6 41.7 25.3 | 29,150 9,348 50.1 
50 |National Dairy Products Corp........ 479.9 268 .4 367.1 | 1,210.3 76.9 39.5h 37.4 20.8 | 63,177 | 45,733 211.5 
oA inland ‘SteehiCout. fain css 2h ig ees 479.0 287 .3 384.3 533.1 19-2 Ni 2/87.9) 41.3 18.9 | 20,600 | 26,749 138.0 
52 |Distillers Corp—Seagrams Ltd....... 473 .9 338.5 413.0 | ‘752.7 63.3 Q7 5 35.8 15.0 | 16,109 | 10,370 n.d. 
a PATIMOUT GGtOGs eka netk «ce cca hic ne We 469.9 238 .0 362.7 | 2,056.1 2.9 18 1.6 sae ° 20,000 |. 64,000 272.2 
54 |B. F Goodrich Coma? is.6., elo. + ss a6 464.1 299.8 351.4 630.7 Vest 34.9 38.8 13.8 | 16,674 | 42,955 195.7 
%5 |American Can Co..........00+208028 456.9 322.5 389.5 652.4 56.8 26.4 30.4 19.8 | 34,088 | 35,483 180.0 
56 |Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co........... 443.1 298.2 354.4 431.0 72.4 33.8 38.6 20.7 | 16,421 | 29,659 159.8 
57 |Reynolds Metals Co................-. 442 .9 126.9 340.8 306.8 38.6 18.3 20.3 2.8 6,360 | 25,000 106.1 
58 |Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co..... 437.5 OTS ak 366.0 492.9 50.0 23.9 26.1 14.5 | 38,466 | 33,865 157.1 
BO Deere) Go (G0'ici i seer bisie ede aie ahora 430.4 306.4 373.5 319.9 40.6 20.0 20.6 12.2 | 21,600 | 19,820 105.9 
60 Pure Oil Goro acc. aie mcnbise es 3 ae 415.1 333.1 364.3 388.3 $5.1 3.9 31.2 14.4 | 36,361 | 12,173 58.8 
61 |Singer Manufacturing Co............ 412.6 | 213.9 | 248.9 | 333.9 25.4) 18.59 11.9 9.0.1 n.a: n.d. 148.0 
62 |Tide Water Associated Oil Co........ 395.9 | 344.0] 344.0] 459.0 38.0 3.5 84.5 3.5 | 24,486 9,338 52.7 
63 |Monsanto Chemical Co.............. 391.2 | 237.4] 334.1] 3841.8 42.6 | 18.9 23.7 13.9 | 24,243 | 19,348 77.8 
64 |National Distillers Products Corp..... 387.8 | 263.3 | 352.8] 487.3 27.0 13.3 13.7 10.5 | 44,107 8,300 | n.a. 
65 |Burlington Industries, Inc.’.......... 382.5 231.3 | 331.9 | 347.5 16.9 8.5 8.4 5.4 | 23,087 | 45,000 n.a. 
66 |American Smelting & Refining Co..... 376.8 | 295.5 | 295.5 | 466.8 32.8} 11.37 Q1.5 14.4 | 34,086 | 30,463 | n.a. 
67 |Weyerhaeuser Timber Orie ee tine oe 4 376.6 319.2 319.2 262.5 59.2 23.7 35.5 18.6 n.a. 13,497 67.0 
68 |Schenley Industries, Inc............. 376.1 228 .0 353.0 409.9 7.6 3.8 3.8 726 | Li, tor 7,400 43.0 
69 |W. R. Grace '& Cov. cceshesd nab ag 375.7 198.3 281.4 423.1 20.9 6.1 14.8 6.9 | 14,109 | 42,000 n.a. 
70 |General Foods Corp................. 372.3 234.7 288.7 824.8 66.3 34.6 Silay, 17.7 | 62,315 | 23,520 100.4 
71 |Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp...| 372.1 129.5 | 280.3 | 268.1 56.1 27.6 28.6 728 8,140 | 14,746 78.5 
72 |Phelps Dodge Corp..............4-. 360.2 283 .9 283 .9 Q77 1 70.4 29.2 41.2 80.4 | 39,891 | 13,722 n.d. 
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The 100 Largest Manufacturing Corporations in 1954 (Continued) 
Dollar Figures in Millions 


Net | Invested 4 ederal poe Dividends 2 peas Nenine sense 
sed he Capital Taxes? Taxed axes os odors Mepinness Casts 
Bee LNG Sette in tolera’s ele 357.9 220.0 275.6 616.2 38.6 ino 20.7 10.3 | 29,445 | 32,892 173.1 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.............. 353.0 251.0 302.1 306.3 56.2 Q3 57 ny Ait 16.6 | 21,769 | 17,325 82.5 
Celanese Corporation of America... .. 329.3 203.6} 300.1 147.6 7.3 0.7 6.6 8.4 | 38,747 | 12,406 54.1 
Pyar ate er aratuolaiarse tate etat. 5 325.3 194.0 249 .0 776.8 45.9 93°92 UM Ae f 12.4 | 49,430 | 32,498 145.1 
eateries clear oer tictie 324.9 294.4 294.4 248.5 46.9 Sink 38.2 19.7 | 32,912 6,449 35.5 
310.4 209.1 285.8 125.2 33.2 10.0 23.2 13.6 | 71,872 2,133 11.9 
Re eae acetates ene) aterers 309 .6 214.8 922.8 419.3 67.2 30.5 36.6 23.7 | 31,287 | 23,506 n.a. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio)............- 306.5 220.8 253.7 321.9 26.5 8 .0k 18.5 10.5 | 33,206 | 11,155 60.5 
(RachheldiOil Corp a2) 1a aici cie ets, 3 302.6 180.8 264.8 293 .3 37.6 12.0 25.6 14.0 |} 11,875 5,520 SRY 
Caterpillar Tractor COMA area ae 294.0 177.9 230.0 401.0 52.4 27.2 25.1 9.0 | 20,125 | 27,899 125.7 
kellys Oui Cove ..c taco) shes etereee slelekels 291.8 253.1 961.9 211.0 35.9 6.4 29.5 9.8 5,081 4,754 23.9 
Bendix Aviation Corp..............- 285 .4 147.5 147.5 607.7 61.8 36.3 25.5 6.7 | 25,786 | 43,811 213.5 
Boeing Airplane Co...............-. 281.3 109.4 109.4 | 1,033.2 76.3 39.4 37.0 9.7 | 17,104 } 65,054 300.2 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.............- 280.8 88.8 88.8 732.9 45.8 23.4 22.4 7.2 | 14,207 | 45,974 238.8 
atihaartoieohe Sere se 280.5 188.1 214.5 277.6 6.9 3.3 3.6 5.9 8,836 | 25,000 n.d. 
269.7 115.8 212.1 258.4 27.9 11.8 16.1 5.6 | 38,576 | 43,089 132.5 
Dy Meera te atte ehh oe (ohare 269 .4 197.9 197.9 380.3 48 .6 24.1 24.5 12.6 | 23,139 | 25,720 101.4 
Kaiser Steel Corp. ....5. 6020.00.05. 268.9 105.7 236.6 136.1 10.5 4.8 5.7 3.6 | 21,460 | 26,500 40.6 
American Viscose Corp...........+-: 267.0 236.7 236.7 O17 «2 21.5 11.0 10.5 9.2} 19,720 | 16,100 69.3 
American Motors Corp.® Bee Ca chats ate 266.7 163.0 179.0 400.3 -22.6 | -11.5m| -11.1 4.0 | 55,000 | 26,287 101.3 
United Aircraft Corp. ...:.......-..: 261.9 149.5 149.5 655.0 53.4 QT A 26.0 12.5 | 33,941 | 45,843 913.1 
Douglas Aircraft LOFe1 5c LS CCR ae 258.5 120.9 120.9 915.2 79.9 43.7 36.2 16.0 10,673 | 71,900 340.0 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co.............. 258.2 158.4 208.4 336.7 42.3 20.8 Q1.5 12.2 | 16,353 | 25,709 130.0 
Woce-Cola:Gon eed eis aan ne ees 258.0 182.6 182.6 243 .3 46.7 20.8 25.9 21.4 | 22,614 | 11,106 n.d. 
General American Transportation Corp.| 256.3 102.3 229 .9 156.2 18.0 6.6 11.4 6.0 | 11,500 7,300 n.a 
Studebaker-Packard Corp........... 245.8 148.6 174.2 | 222.3 | -41.7 | -15.6m| -26.2 .. |113,679 | n.a n.a 
Wheeling Steel Corp............-.-- 242 .0 157.2 206.4 187.6 18.1 8.5 9.6 6.1 11,687 | 13,099 74 
Philip Morris, Ines... sseec = s terns tA 241.1 146.2 178.2 282.8 24.0 192% 11.4 9.8 | 21,000 3,800 16 


1The methods by which the companies report sales vary. They have been reported 
: as any of the following: gross sales, net sales, gross operating income, sales and operat- 
_ ing revenues, net billings, income from manufacturing and services, etc. 


2After state and foreign income taxes except where these taxes are not segregable 
from federal income taxes. 


3Formerly Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
4Formerly Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


5Company formed by merger of Mathieson Chemical Corp. and Olin Industries, 
Inc., in August, 1954. 

6Formerly Burlington Mills. 

™Merged with Mid-Continent Petroleum Co. in May, 1955, to form Sunray Mid” 
Continent Oil Corp. 

8Merged with Sperry Corp. in June, 1955, to form Sperry Rand Corp. 

°Company formed by merger of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. and Hudson Motor Car 


Co. in May, 1954. Sales, income, taxes and dividends include Hudson Motor Car 


Division from May 1, 1954 only. 


10Company formed by merger of Studebaker Corporation and Packard Motor Car 
Co. in October, 1954. Sales, income, taxes and dividends include operations of 
Studebaker Corp. from October 1, 1954, only. 


aNot including employees at government-owned plants. 
bIncludes other income taxes. 


cExcludes 10,805 employees with earnings of $63 million at atomic projects 
operated for the United States government. 

dExcludes 3,917 seasonal employees. 

fExcludes employees in plants which are operated for government on a fee basis 
and excludes employees in overseas companies, 

gExcludes 5,300 employees under purchase plan. 

Alncludes state and foreign income taxes. 

jincludes foreign income taxes. 

kIncludes state income taxes. 

mRefundable taxes of prior years. 

n.a.Not available. 


Sources: Annual reports of the companies and “Moody’s Industrials” 


THE 200 LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN 1954 


first year for which financial statements are avail- 
able. Since financial reports are not published by 
several other large companies (Hughes Tool Com- 


largest manufacturing corporations ranked by 


G ise HERE for the first time are the 200 
assets in 1954. Eight new names appear on 


the 1954 list to replace those which fell below the 
200th! place since 1953. The added companies repre- 
sent a variety of industries—food, chemicals, textiles, 
steel, printing and publishing, and machinery. Those 
dropped include manufacturers of automobiles and 
equipment and machinery. For two of the new com- 
panies, Campbell Soup and Eli Lilly, 1954 is the 

1See The Business Record, November, 1954, for the hundred largest 


manufacturers in 1953 and the October, 1954, issue for the hundred 
largest trade corporations in 1953. 


DECEMBER, 1955 


pany, Lever Brothers Company, Joseph Schlitz Brew- 
ing Company for example) they could not, of course, 
be considered in the selection of the 200 largest 
corporations. 


FOUR NEW NAMES IN TOP HUNDRED 


Within the first hundred corporations only four 
companies fell below the hundredth ranking since 
1953. Of the four new names on this list, Reming- 
ton Rand and Owens-Illinois Glass last appeared 


| 


pod ini ee | 
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The Second-Hundred Largest Manufacturing Corporations in 1954 


Assets in Assets in 
$ ion $ Million 
101 |North American Aviation, Inc.................... 235.2 151 |Ashland Oil & Refining Co....................0.. 167.1 
LOPUStC Revis Papert Corre rat a casa creat unicielateneedieuse? ote 228 .6 1523\Lion Oil Conn cea ot eters RRR RHR tho 152.8 
108 |United States Gypsum Co.................-..--. 228.5 153Armstrong, Cork Cove. 2 & occas ae eae 151.2 
104 |Food Machinery & Chemical Corp................ 224.7 154 |General Tire & Rubber Co....................... 150.8 
LOS: SperrysCorp tee ih de alten seeks ti aie eet ote adens cael 223.8 155 |General Aniline & Film Corp..................... 150.1 
106 |Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp...................... 223.2 156 |McLouth Steel Corp............. 0c. cece eee eee 149.1 
107. |Campbell'Soup Cot a onjih. so pele letersi, Acces «81d 293.1 157 |Pacific Western Oil Corp...............2.200eceee 147.7 | 
108, |Cartiss-Wrighti Corp: <\..14<.. ¢isslleos si ak autos 38 222 . 4 158 {Crucible Steel Co. of America.................... 146.3 
109 |American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp...... 218.4 159 |Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co............. 145.7 
110'| National Biscwit:Co..4 ic. . cose chs see sls oes ook 218.0 160 |Publicker Industries, Inc..................000000 142.8 
Tht Crane Co eae ees ea hess ee ate ee ce ork aa ee 217.4 164\Superior, Oil Co, sure. 58 ats cid aisctiie soar shee tea 142.4 
d29) | Pullman, Tneyetn shake ons ccob ete one ie « Sle eke aioke 210.6 162.:\Sherwin-Williams; Co. v...050 bce bs la ctdenetnae de 141.2 
113 |United Merchants & Manufacturers’, Inc.......... 210.2 16S: Pittsburgh Steel. Cow: 2 J..: Ses abe hacen 140.6 
114 |Avco Manufacturing Corp.................-..--- 200.9 164 |Westinghouse Air Brake Co...................0.. 140.3 
115 |Johns-Manville Corp................-..00 eee eee 198.8 165: |Air Reduction Co., Inc........ 2.200002 020+ oven 139.9 
116 {Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts Ltd........... 198.2 166s| Burroughs Corp :3)i:.; . cic testes ae 138.1 
117 |General Dynamics Corp..............0-.00ee eee 193.3 167%,,|NationaliSupply Co.) 1. scorsk 310-0 chico el 137.8 
418 Scott Paper Go ate. Ro G2 6 << bb pis ettettebndinns eet 192.3 168 |Thompson Products, Inc...............0. 0.0.0 eee 136.5 
119 |Sylvania Electric Products, Inc..................5 191.4 169:\Sterling Drug, Ines). 0 0s cap cates oho cuee eae 135.9 : 
190) |Rayonters nein gay toe te Ges DAE ayes to giaeace 6 ae 186.4 170 |Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp...................- 135.9 
121 |Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp?.................. 186.3 171 |Hercules Powder Co............. 1 dabststait taal bare 185.2 
122 |Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co......... 185.5 72a Caseyor 2 LSet. pre siete ta eee niece 135.0 
ios PMonllard' Gow ea tebe eae) hele oe helio ees: Sake 184.2 1731 Wilson we: Cos, Ine@sa.. de cnc oc hho ake oe 134.3 
124 |National Cash Register Co.................00 0005 183.4 174.1 Quaker; OataiCo nt.) ac 3 ae ir doidier Scere aie 134.0 
125 |Colgate-Palmolive Co............. 2. cece eee eee 183.4 1754¢| CannonyMiulls ‘Cocnic))2 Suces aeea cs Getneeete eee 132.7 
126"|Corn Products Refining Co. 2.2). 45.5 ye cts ees ee 181.8. 176 |Rockwell Spring and Axle Co..................... 182.1 
127 |General: Mulls\Ine: .\ Rid: a... a: ecko a cao eiekao en te 181.5 177. \National\Gypsum, Go. 54:4. )..sictebacuosere seat el pueden 131.4 
198’ |California Packing Corp... ¢ 4. cece. ceases tte 181.1 178 |Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp...................- 131.3 
129 |West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co................... 176.5 179 |American Home Products Corp................... 130.4 
NSOALG Pi Tndustries 0. dagen: km Mehta sar coaatae eat 172.8 180 |Libby, McNeill & Libby......................0.. 128.6 
181" }Anhénser=Buseh; Inet ee ee eee ee wont 170.6 181 |Champion Paper & Fibre Co..................... 127.5 
182 |Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates..................- 169.7 1827 | Chas ebzerWCo,. inc... jaca nce cue eee 126.9 
183 |International Shoe Co...............00ccce ec eees 169.7 183_/Smith.(A..0.) Corporation, crccysares srsracla ators te), Bie 125.1 
184° |H; J. Heinz Coit Saveaesenvenincs oe stewie pels 168.5 184 |Johnson & Johnson............... 0c cece eee ee 125.1 
185) (Kimberly-Clark Corp: . ..<.-22+.2.4 « « » ames aiden rae 168.1 185, |Corning Glass Works:: |}; 0. <4.<1- ose eee ee 122.4 
136:| Koppers,Co.,.Ine's: ti). 46. se cheae Aap aera BOE 167.0 186\,|Marathon: Corp...))./2). 1. jan seein ee eee eee 122.2 
187 |Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc............. 165.7 187 |International Minerals & Chemical Corp........... 120.4 
188;|PhilcotCorp. .. so ce os oe oy a ee A Soe 164.6 188 || BruehaufiTrailer Colsc 7. ee a, 2 ee, 8 eee 118.9 
1397 | Eli Lilly Coy nar. Sy ae eh vie Meany BS weeeiiaael 164.0 189 |M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc...................0-- 118.5 
140 |Warren Petroleum Corp... 2... 0....-.0++e0ceee 163.9 190 | Carnation, Con ool vo ecco sate cd seem Ce 118.4 
141 |American Metal Co., Ltd........... Ba ed ae aibEsie 161.5 191° (Granite ‘City Steel Co... oe a 116.9 
142) Babcock: & Wilcox! Coit 1.3 5 « eredeas code pummardieateiuce 161.5 199) Lone Star: Steel Cos.. 0. . ea ass che ete ie Se 115.3 
148} Merck’ & 'Co:; Ine. 3!) ne Sacicsnsss s caine cota oat 161.1 193 |Container Corp. of America....................-: 115.8 
144 |Ralston Purina Co..............6 0000s cece eens 160.7 194:.|Cone/Mialls, Corp: dons dcisho dngeceniaeh satan tte aoe 115.2 
145 |American Sugar Refining Co.................-.-. 160.2 195) |Fime; Incorporated: 3), sss. siincnes oui see 114.1 
146) Ingersoll-Rand ‘Co. ) 525.0... o eo oy ateuaatene arate 159.9 196), Worthington) Corpicc., sc ae ends eee eee 113.6 
1477\Standard Brands, Ines). (2 na. vou eee ee 159.3 197 |Timken Roller Bearing Co........5.............. 112.8 
148'|Blectric Auto-Lite Cows on. cence sence acne sauna 157.8 198 || Pillsbury) MalisS Ines. yo 05.0¢ eco oem Ses ee 112.38 
T4902 Budd Cox weentk ey ae itace eye lieve eiae remark naee 157.8 199 |Alco Products, Inc. (formerly Amer. Locomotive Co.)} 112.3 
150 |Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.................005- 157.3 200 | Carrier; Corporationiiie:sdtes are ae ae ee ee 111.7 
IMerged with Remington Rand, Inc., in June, 1955 to form Sperry Rand Corp. Sources: Annual reports of the companies and ““Moody’s Industrials” 
*Merged with Sunray Oil Corp. in May, 1955, to form Sunray Mid-Continent 


Oil Corporation. 


among the top hundred in 1951; the third was able shifting in relative position, with the greatest 


formed by the merger of Studebaker and Packard movements taking place among the smaller corpo- 
which occupied the 140th and 165th places in 1953. rations, the second hundred. For example, rising in 
The fourth, W. R. Grace and Company did not ap- the ranks by thirty to sixty places were Scott Paper, 
pear previously, although its asset size would have Rayonier, West Virginia Pulp and Paper, General 
ranked it seventy-third on the 1953 list. Because of Tire and Rubber, and McLouth Steel. Dropping 
recent changes in the general character of its activi- from thirty to forty places were Thompson Products, 
ties the company’s chemical operations now repre- Rockwell Spring and Axle, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, 
sent its largest investment in any one field. Its and Alco Products. In the first one hundred corpo- 
enterprises also include international industrial trad- rations the only changes in rank of similar magni- 
ing, transportation, banking and other commercial tude were made by two companies formed by merg- 
activities. ers. Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation and 


While the composition of the 200 corporations has Studebaker-Packard each jumped from thirty to 
hardly changed from 1953, there has been consider- forty places. 
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The top twenty-five corporations in 1954 were the 


top twenty-five in 1953, and, with one exception, in 
' 1952. Fourteen of these were in identical positions in 


| both 1954 and 1953. 


Assets of the 200 corporations totaled $94.3 billion 
in 1954, an increase of $4.5 billion over 1953. The 
twenty-five largest corporations account for almost 


half of the total. 


Assets of the first one hundred corporations range 


from $241.1 million to $6,614.7 million compared 
with a low of $182.1 million and a high of $4,707.0 


million in 1951, the first year the one hundred-largest 
list appeared. Their total grew by $3.7 billion in 
1954, $1 billion less than the $4.7-billion growth from 
1952 to 1953. Net worth and invested capital ad- 
vanced $3.9 billion and $4.7 billion, respectively, 
both larger gains than were made a year earlier. 

More than three fifths of the companies listed 
experienced declines in sales, resulting in a total 
decrease of $4.2 billion as against an increase of 
$10.3 billion in 1953. 

Income before taxes decreased $1.2 billion. With 
1954 income taxes declining even more substantially, 
income after taxes gained $0.4 billion, almost as 
much as the $0.5-billion gain from 1952 to 1953. 

Dividends paid were higher than in the past two 
years. As a per cent of 
income after taxes, they 
were relatively unchanged, 
53.71% compared with 
52.6% in 1953 and 54.8% 
in 1952. 

Data for the number of 
stockholders, the number 
of employees, and employ- 
ment costs are incomplete. 
The totals for those com- 
panies reporting in both 
1954 and 1953 respective- 
ly are: number of stock- 
holders (ninety-four com- 
panies) — 5,626,382 and 
5,559,781; number of em- 
ployees (ninety-seven com- 
panies) 4,774,566 and 4,- 
894,397; employment costs 
(seventy-three companies) 
$19,144 million and $19,649 million. 

The accompanying table shows the industrial 
composition of the first one-hundred and the second- 
hundred corporations. Assets seem to be distributed 
more equally among the various industries in the 
second hundred than in the first hundred. 

The three largest industries by size of assets in the 
first group are petroleum, steel and products, and 


Industry 


DECEMBER, 1955 


Lextiles™: tosses ieeiere se nets es 
Paper, allied products.........-- 
Chemicals, allied products....... 
Petroleum. 202i... eo ee ee eee 
Rubber products........----++++ 
Steel, products.......-.++-+-++5 
Nonferrous metals......-...---: 
Electrical machinery.....-.----- 
Machinery (except electrical)..... 
Motor vehicles, parts, equipment 
Aircraft, equipment..........--- 
Railroad equipment........---+- 
Stone, clay, glass......-----+++: 
Miscellaneous.......---++++++:: 
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motor vehicles and equipment. Together they ac- 
count for 58% of the top hundred’s assets. Within 
the next 100 corporations these same industries hold 
only 18% of the assets. Heading the list in the sec- 
ond hundred group are food, beverages and tobacco 
with 19% of assets, followed by chemicals, steel and 
machinery with 10%, 9% and 9% respectively. 

For the 200 corporations combined, the pattern 
is the same as for the first hundred largest. Petro- 
leum, steel and motor vehicles hold 51% of all assets. 


ae 


Totals for the One Hundred Largest Manufacturing 
Corporations in 1954 
Millions of dollars 


See On ee Ee 
1954 1953 1952 
Totaliassetssevs,. ccctae hele cies elses 78,367 74,743 70,069 
Netswortllon de oct ele Sheree cian 50,848 46,997 43,881 
Invested capital............+--++: 61,411 56,706 53,309 
Gales: Mee ie feibie Gorn 87,082 91,303 80,968 
Income before taxes......-.+--+++ 10,066 11,247 9,942 
Federal income taxes........-.-++- 3,975 5,531 4,731 
Income after taxes.........-+++--- 6,092 5,716 5,212 
Dividends. ictekicis eso tei ors eleva statets 3,269 3,007 2,856 


Note: Totals for sales, income before and after taxes, federal income taxes, and 
dividends exclude Ford Motor Company for which no data are available. 


Sources: Annual reports; Moody’s Industrials; computed by Taz ConFERENCE Boarp 


en ec nnn 


Distribution of Assets by Industry for the Two Hundred Largest Manufacturing 


Corporations in 1954 


First Hundred Second Hundred Total 


No. ilo tes . of Rie ies: No. of aio: 
foe Distbution Sader ee Nas Companies gt 

sean sh 13 74 18 8.6 31 9.3 
4 6 4 3.6 1.9 

Q 2 8 8.3 2.4 

8 A 11 9.6 8.6 

Q1 BY 6 6.0 28.2 

4 9 1 0.9 2.6 

12 6 9 9.2 12.0 

8 .6 i 1.0 4.8 

4 ad, 4 4.5 5.5 

q 3 10 9.2 5.1 

5 <2 3 2.4 10.6 

5 ait Q 2.9 1.9 

wa ats 5 4.9 0.8 

Q 9 4 4.0 1.4 

5 ah 14 14.9 4.7 

ashaaites 100 0 100.0 100.0 


Note: Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Adding the next two largest asset-holding groups 
(food, beverages and tobacco, and chemicals) brings 
the total number of companies to 106, and their 
relative portion of assets to 70%. 

A forthcoming issue will contain a listing of the 
hundred largest trade firms for 1954. 

Bess Kapitan 
Division of Business Economics 


Executives See 


CREDIT MEASURES NOT 


rate does not cause much concern to most of 
the 157 manufacturing companies participating 
in this month’s survey of business practices. This is 
particularly true since a majority of cooperating com- 
panies are not now short-term borrowers and do not 
expect to change their financing plans for the near 
future. The outlook for collections from customers 
continues to be good, most companies indicate, al- 
though a number state that they are watching credit 
extensions more closely than in the recent past. 
This reply from an executive of a petroleum com- 
pany expresses the general feeling: 


qlee RECENT increase in the banks’ lending 


“While the current level of interest rates, both short- 
term and long-term, is higher than that existing during 
most of 1954, we do not consider this increase in interest 
cost a material factor in planning the future capital require- 
ments of our business. We do not foresee any material 
upward trend in the average level of interest rates over a 
period of years ahead.” 


This is not to say that the need for some restrain- 
ing influences on the supply of money goes unrecog- 
nized, for as a textile manufacturer states: 


“In general we approve of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
effort to combat inflationary tendencies in the economy.” 


And a machine-tool official writes: 


“I feel that the money market is going to be tight for 
some time. Probably it is well for all, generally speaking, 
that this situation exists.” 


SHORT-TERM DEBT NOT PREVALENT 


Only one fifth of the reporting companies indicate 
that they have any short-term debt outstanding at 
the present time. In half of these instances, the 
short-term debt figure has not changed from levels 
of a year ago, while in the rest of the companies it 
has risen somewhat. On the other hand, four fifths 
of the companies cooperating in this survey state 
that they have not resorted to any short-term bor- 
rowing in the past year. In fact, one company 
in every seven reporting has been able to reduce or 
pay off its short-term balance. 


Causes for Increased Short-term Debt 
Hoeft ht had Orde null Re dda nade! 


The reasons most frequently advanced by those 
few cooperators which have increased their short- 
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term borrowing are additions to inventories and ac- 
celeration of federal income-tax payments. Thus a 
leather producer explains: 


“There has been a significant change in our short-term 
debt position in the past year. Previously we attempted 
to match our productive efforts against seasonal demand. 
This year it was decided to produce for semifinished inven- 
tory during the slow summer months in order to save 
some of the excess costs attendant with the previous high 
level production during the peak seasons. As a result, it 
was necessary to borrow on a renewable ninety-day basis 
to finance the inventory carried during the slack season.” 


Similarly, an electrical machinery manufacturer 
writes: 


“In the past year, due to a policy of increasing our 
finished goods inventory, our short-term bank loans at 
their peak were double our previous high point.” 


He goes on to say that bank loans now are down 
to a relatively small amount. 

The income-tax influence is reflected in the words 
of a manufacturer of heating and plumbing goods 
who writes: 


“We have had to increase our short-term debt due to 
the necessity of paying income tax in the first half of the 
year instead of paying quarterly over the whole year as 
was allowed a few years ago.” 


Looking ahead, a textile manufacturer comments: 


“We may have a short-term borrowing problem early 
next year when we meet the necessity of paying half the 
income tax for 1955.” 


The treasurer of a machine-tool firm advances a 
variety of reasons for the use of short-term borrow- 
ing, stating that: 


“During the year we have found it necessary to borrow 
against our open line of credit. There were three contri- 
buting factors which caused us to take this step: 

° A substantial increase in inventories due to our partici- 
pation in an industrial exhibition; 

° The acceleration of payments of federal income taxes; 
and 

® Unanticipated expenditures for replacement of equip- 
ment.” 


Seasonal borrowing is mentioned by some com- 
panies. A food processor relates: 


“We began to borrow earlier than usual this year to 
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meet seasonal requirements. This was occasioned by earlier 
and heavier marketing of livestock, cottonseed, and 
soybeans.” 


And a textile manufacturer comments that his 
firm is “borrowing this year for seasonal needs. This 
is the first time we have done so in many years.” 


Reduction in Short-term Loans 


Several companies indicate either a reduction in 
their short-term loan balances or elimination of such 
borrowing entirely. A producer of control instru- 
ments explains: 


“In the past year we have materially reduced our short- 
term bank borrowings. Whereas four or five years ago 
our borrowing extended over most of the year, during the 
past twelve months we have only borrowed a limited 
amount on a short, seasonal basis.” 


A chemical executive writes that “for the first time 
in a number of years we have not found it necessary 
to do any short-term borrowing.” 

And the subject of inventories crops up again 
among companies reporting a reduction in short-term 
loans, for a food processor notes: 


“Our short-term debt has been greatly reduced this year 
over the level of last year due to a much closer control 
of inventories.” 


BORROWING COSTS AND THE OUTLOOK 


Recent increases in interest rates have made them- 
selves felt by those companies which have increased 
their short-term debt. Two thirds of these com- 
panies have found short-term borrowing more costly 
during the past twelve months. Most companies ex- 
periencing higher costs cite the increase in the prime 
rate specifically. (It should be mentioned here that 
most of the replies were received prior to the most 
recent rate increase of 14% in the prime rate insti- 
tuted on October 14 by the larger city banks.) 


Outlook for Interest Rates 


The reporting companies are almost evenly divided 
in their opinions as to the expected course of short- 
term interest rates in the next six months. Half look 
for higher rates while an equal number feel that 
present rates will remain in effect. A manufacturer 
of industrial machinery indicates: 


“The cost of short-term borrowing will tend to increase. 
Discussion of this subject with our banks has brought forth 
the opinions that the banks anticipate an increase in the 
rates after completion of current government financing.” 


Similarly, a paper company official states: 
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‘After discussing these matters with our bankers I am 
of the opinion that the general trend will be toward some 
increase in interest rates but in addition thereto a general 
tightening of terms and qualifications surrounding loan 
commitments. The latter may well have a decided impact 
on credit policy.” 


A food company president gives still another 
opinion: 
“Interest rates will increase another 144% in the next 


six months, after which they may decline 14% or even a 
little more.” 


Supporting the feeling of no increased costs in 
short-term borrowing rates is the statement from a 
building materials manufacturer who says: 


“We will not require additional short-term money until 
early in 1956. We have been assured by our bank that 
funds in the necessary amount will be available to us, and 
they do not expect any change in the interest rate.” 


RAISING ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 


While most cooperators do not intend to add to 
their capitalization in the near future, many are 
willing to make a reasonable guess as to method of 
financing if they were to raise money within the 
next few months. The choice between long- and short- 
term debt is about equally divided, with a third of the 
companies assuming that they would use one method 
and another third the other. In addition, many 
companies report they would use combinations of 
long-term debt and stock, short-term debt and stock, 
or long-term and short-term debt. But only a very 
few companies indicate that they would finance 
solely by use of stock. 

Several companies, in expressing their views on 
raising capital, are not willing to make a definite 
choice. Their comments follow along the lines of 
those of an automobile executive: 


“Assuming we were to go into the capital market in the 
near future, the source and type of funds would probably 
depend largely upon the purpose for which the funds were 
to be used and the period of their probable use. If the 
purpose were for working capital or other short-term needs, 
we would probably expect to employ short-term borrowings. 
Were the funds needed for a long-term or indefinite period, 
as for capital expansion purchases, the choice would likely 
be the sale of capital stock.” 


A steel company executive replies in a more defi- 
nite fashion, but still indicates that the purpose for 
which the funds will be used is of first consideration: 


‘We would probably use short-term borrowing, as we 
would expect that our need for additional funds would he 
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of temporary nature. The answer is given with reference 
to the particular need for additional funds which we would 
expect to develop, if such need develops at all. Of course, 
in the event it became apparent that the need for additional 
capital was of a more permanent nature, we would resort 
to long-term borrowing or the sale of additional stock— 
probably in the order mentioned.” 


A financial officer of an oil company expresses 
somewhat the same point of view: 


“Our long-range financial plan is designed to maintain a 
balanced capital structure and maximum flexibility in the 
choice of financing mediums, dependent upon market 
conditions existing at the times when funds are required. 
We have no near-term plans or requirements for new 
financing. However, our financial plan indicates that the 
next financing step to be taken by our company will proba- 
bly be accomplished with long-term debt, since our equity 
capital position has been increased substantially during the 
past five years by new equity financing and retained 
earnings.” 


Debt vs. Stock 


In the case of a textiles manufacturer, the advan- 
tages of long-term debt over short-term debt or 
capital stock as a method of raising additional capital 
at the present time are presented in the following 
statement by the treasurer: 


“Early last summer we decided to obtain funds for the 
business, primarily to finance our plant expenditure pro- 
gram, by means of additional long-term debt. This meant 
that we were putting our plans for seasonal borrowing on 
ice, holding them as an alternative source of funds should 
the need arise. Our reasons for taking this debt were as 
follows: 


“A belief that a modest amount of debt in our capital 
structure was desirable. With the postwar growth of our 
business the amount of funded debt in our capital structure 
had declined from around 28% to 6%. The debt refinancing 
which we are undertaking will raise this ratio up to 16% 
with additional latitude to go as high as 25% of our capital 
structure. 


“Tn financing our plant programs with the resultant drain 
of funds we did not want to work ourselves into a stringent 
working capital position that might prove to be restrictive 
on future growth plans. 


“We concluded that it would be advantageous to nego- 
tiate additional long-term debt when there were alternatives 
open for us if we did not like the terms. 

“Finally, the cost of the long-term debt was only a 
little more than the cost of seasonal borrowing at short- 
term rates, due to the rapidly narrowing spread between 
the short-term and long-term interest rates. However, I 
would emphasize that interest rates have not been the 
decisive factor in our financing plans. 


“One of the principal reasons we have not chosen to 
finance some of our needs by selling stock is because that 
might result in either dilution of earnings or dilution of 
control. Moreover, while the price of our common stock 
has appreciated in line with the general market trend, it 
still does not sell at a price-earnings ratio or yield basis 
that would make the use of stock attractive.” 


A contrary view is taken by a chemical company 
executive who believes that “it would seem reason- 
able that the present interest rate might influence 
the company to sell stock for expansion purposes 
rather than financing through short- or long-term 
debts.” ; 

A strong advocate of the use of stock to provide 
capital funds is the treasurer of a machine-tool com- 
pany, who points out: 


“If we were to require additional capital in the very 
near future, I believe we would finance such an undertaking 
by selling capital stock. This, of course, would depend 
upon the potential market for such shares at the time the 
additional capital was needed. However, this type of 
financing has the advantage over long-term borrowing due 
to the fact that there is not a fixed charge for interest. 
This, we believe, outweighs the disadvantage of non- 
deductibility of dividends versus interest charges.” 


On the other side of the fence is an executive of 
a control instruments firm who feels that: 


“In the coming year companies going into the capital 
market will be thinking more in terms of long-term debt 
instead of the sale of stock.” 


This opinion is supported by an oil company official: 


“Since we sold convertible debentures earlier this year 
no additional financing is anticipated in the near future. 
This does not appear to be a propitious time to sell stock.” 


And a manufacturer of instruments states: 


“We would use either short-term or long-term borrow- 
ings, depending upon the need for funds, but we would not 
resort to the sale of stock.”’ 


Combinations of Financing Methods 


Many combinations of possible financing methods 
are suggested by reporting companies. A chemical 
executive reports: 


“Without implying or inferring that our company will 
find it necessary to go into the capital markets in the near 
future, I think that I may say that there is no present 
consensus among our top management people about the 
character of our financing, should we do any. Keeping 
in mind the strong growth pattern in the chemical industry 
and the periodic need for money, it is reasonable to 
assume that a convertible bond or a convertible preferred 
stock might be used. However, this does not rule out the 
possibility of straight preferred stock or common stock 
financing or a combination of the two.” 


Another combination of financing media is men- 
tioned by a leather processor, who points out that: 


“If we were going into the capital market in the near 
future, we should use a combination of short-term and 
long-term borrowing. The short-term financing would be 
used to keep a certain flexibility during the period in which 
productive change-over and new installations were being 
made. Then the financing would be converted to long- 
term.” 
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Another form of financing is that to be used by a 
steel company, described by an executive as follows: 


“We have determined that the most advantageous type 
of financing would be through the banks on a revolving 
five-year credit, convertible into a term loan for the next 
five years.” 


Some cooperators have actual capital additions in 
the offing. One manufacturer of specialized indus- 
trial machinery reveals: 


“A factor in our financial picture is the contemplated 
acquisition of a new company, which we intend to acquire 
by purchasing assets for cash. If this purchase is con- 
summated, it will be financed in part by a purchase money 
mortgage, and working capital will be supplied in part 
by short-term bank borrowing. The amounts involved 
would be considerable in relation to present indebtedness 
and present working capital.” 


MAKEUP OF GROSS WORKING CAPITAL 


Four out of five cooperating companies have experi- 
enced noticeable changes in the composition of their 
gross working capital (total current assets) in the 
past twelve months. Two fifths of these report more 
cash and equivalents, an equal number report less 
cash, and the remainder report no change. On the 
other hand, almost half of the respondents say that 
receivables are higher, about one fourth report re- 
ceivables have declined and a fourth report no 
change. Again, almost one half of the companies 
reporting state that inventories are lower, with a 
fourth reporting them higher, and the rest find in- 
ventories unchanged from levels of a year ago. 

Typical of the remarks concerning declines in cash 
relative to other components of working capital are 
those by a mining company official who states: 


“There has been a significant change in these ratios from 
a year ago because of the fact that cash reserves have 
been used to apply toward the construction of our new 
plant and equipment.” 


More unique is the explanation of an equipment 
manufacturer that “this shifting of cash into inven- 
tories has been occasioned by our decision to expand 
in the field of electronics, and to a continued shift 
in our method of marketing—from dealers to com- 
pany-owned branches.” ‘ 

An electrical appliance and supplies executive has 
still a different explanation for relative decline of 
cash. He writes: 


“We have maintained approximately the same relation- 
ship between inventories, receivables, and volume of busi- 
ness as in the previous year. There has been some decrease 
in cash resources, however, as a result of a decrease in the 
proportion of inventories related to our defense business, 
which inventories were financed to a considerable extent 


by progress payments.” 


In only one sixth of the reporting companies is 
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cash reported as 10% or less of gross working capital. 
Of these companies two thirds have short-term debt 
outstanding. Almost one fourth of the companies 
report cash at 40% of working capital or higher. 

Of the companies able to forecast their ratios for 
the year ahead, slightly more than half expect no 
significant change between the working capital com- 
ponents. Most of those expecting a change see it 
affecting the relative standing of cash and inven- 
tories, while a few expect a significant change in 
receivables. Almost half the companies believing 
that cash will decline give construction and other 
capital expenditure programs as the reason. In the 
few companies that feel cash will rise relative to re- 
ceivables and inventories, the reason most frequently 
advanced is expanding sales. Expanding sales are 
also expected to lead to increased receivables ratios 
in a few cases. 

Among those companies expecting a reduction in 
cash percentage in the year ahead is a producer 
of nonferrous metals who feels that “continued infla- 
tion of values would result in higher inventory in- 
vestment. Inflated material and labor costs would 
result in higher sales prices of our products, with 
consequential increase in receivables investment. 
Both of these would mean reduction in cash, as will 
completion of a presently substantial capital addi- 
tions program. Hence, significant changes in percent- 
ages could occur in the next twelve months.” 

A decline in cash percentage is likewise forecast 
by a manufacturer of various nonmetallic products: 


“During the next twelve months some decline in working 
capital is expected because of our large commitments for 
capital expenditures. The effect of such expenditures is 
expected to cause a decline in cash and securities. Receiv- 
ables should hold steady to a moderate increase, and 
inventories as a percent of total working capital are expected 
to trend upward.” 


Still another combination of reasons why cash as 
a percentage of gross working capital is expected to 
decline is expressed by an office equipment manu- 
facturing executive who says: 


“We do not anticipate any significant changes in these 
ratios in the year ahead except that our cash position may 
decline as a result of the pay-as-you-go tax collections on 
corporate income and the contemplated expenditures for 
additional plant which may get started in 1956.” 


A railroad equipment manufacturer gives an en- 
tirely different reason for expecting the cash per- 
centage to decline, saying: 


“In the year ahead the percentage of cash may be lower, 
inasmuch as we are currently working on methods whereby 
less cash is required in our plant and payroll bank accounts. 
Our plan is to adopt a ‘pay through’ type of check which 
means that all bookkeeping will be eliminated in local 
banks in respect to our accounts. The checks will all be 
charged to our account in a New York bank.” 
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Among those anticipating improvement in the rela- 
tive position of cash in the next year is a steel com- 
pany executive who explains that “if business volume 
and profits continue to be as good as in the last nine 
months, there should be some improvement in the 
cash position as we do not anticipate any cash needs 
for increased accounts receivables or inventories. 
However, the improvement in cash is contingent on 
fixed asset needs, although any large increase in 
fixed assets would probably be financed by a long- 
term loan, which would enable us to maintain our 
working capital intact.” 

And the treasurer of a machine-tool company com- 
ments briefly: 


“In view of anticipated increased shipments, we expect 
to convert inventories back into cash during the next 
few months.” 


COLLECTIONS GENERALLY GOOD 


Collections are generally good among reporting 
companies. In fact, about two thirds of the com- 
panies have experienced no change in their average 
collection periods recently. 
been noticed by slightly over one fifth of the com- 
panies replying. Less than one tenth report any 
considerable degree of lengthening and none of these 
find the situation serious. In two instances the 
lengthening is ascribed to changes in terms of sale. 
Improvement in collections in the recent past has 
been experienced by a few companies. 

Among those companies having experienced some 
lag, an executive of a chemical firm writes: 


“Our collections are lengthening very slightly, hardly 
measurably. We do note an increasing number of business 
failures among our customers, but since this rise is in small 
accounts we have seen no significant increase in the amounts 
we have had to charge off.” 


The thought that the high level of activity at 
which many companies are operating has caused 
them to become slower in paying their suppliers is 
expressed by a processor of nonferrous metals: 


“Over the past year there has been a definite trend for 
collections to lag. Our credit department ascribes it to the 
fact that our customers are doing a substantially increased 
volume of business at higher unit costs. As a result they 
have higher investments in their inventories and receivables 
without sufficient accompanying increased equity capital 
to finance it, or, alternately, increased borrowing capacity 
at their banks. The end result is that suppliers are called 
upon to become their short-term bankers.” 


Similarly, a chemical executive reports: 


“Collections have been gradually slowing up throughout 
the last year. However, we do not expect any material 
change since a good share of our slowness is due to the 
unusually good business enjoyed by a considerable number 
of our customers who are operating on rather inadequate 
working canital. While a large number of our accounts 


Some minor lag has’ 


are becoming past due, a smaller amount is becoming 
seriously past due. There is no contemplated change in 
our credit extension policy, which in general has been 
geared to the requirements of our customers, in which 
added credit has been extended when their business 
becomes better.” q 


An oil company executive explains the slowing 
down of collections in this fashion: 


“There has been some slowing of receivables during the 
past year. ‘This is particularly noticeable in our rural 
consumer accounts and is attributed primarily to lower 
commodity prices without compensating decreases in the 
cost of equipment and other operating expenses incurred 
by our rural customers.” 


A change in terms of sale is the primary reason 


according to a chemical official for lengthening of 
collections: ; 


“Collections have lengthened measurably in the past 
six months. However, we expect that this will not be a 
continuing trend and that collection periods will tend to 
stabilize. The lengthening of collections has been primarily 
due to a change in terms of sale of a substantial portion 
of our products. The delinquency rate is no higher than 
it was a year ago.” 
A manufacturer of specialized industrial machinery 

reports: 


“We have noticed during the past four months that 
collections have lengthened slightly in the southern part 
of the United States. We have increased our efforts in this 
area to decrease this apparent delinquent situation and 
during the last month it appears that we have made 
considerable progress.” 


One of the few companies which has experienced 
anything but a slight lengthening in collections is 
a steel firm. An executive of this company says 
that “there has been a substantial lengthening in 
collections recently, which has caused us to tighten 
up on extensions of credit. We expect collections to 
lengthen unless increased pressure is put on for 
payment.” 


Outlook Healthy 


Most companies report the collection outlook is 
good for the next six months. Only about one out 
of nine look for a lengthening of the collection period, 
while the remainder expect either no change or an 
improvement. 

A few companies do mention specifically that they 
are watching credit more closely than for some time 
past. For example, a producer of electrical appli- 
ances and supplies is of the opinion that “collections 
over the next six months should continue satisfac- 
tory, although we will maintain a close watch on our 
accounts with jobbers and contractors who would be 
most quickly affected by any change in the present 
economic trend.” Similarly, a manufacturer of air 
conditioning equipment writes: 
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“Collection outlook appears favorable for the next six 
months. However, we are judging credit situations more 
closely. We believe that now is the time to be cautious 
rather than face collection problems in the future.” 


A number of companies point out that credit terms 
have an important bearing on the length of collec- 
tions. One manufacturer of industrial machinery 
writes: 

“We are receiving an increasing number of requests for 
extended terms of payment beyond regular terms.” 


Another company in the same field feels that 
“collections in the next six months will be slower, 
but only because we expect to be selling more of our 
machinery on a time basis.” 

A manufacturer of textile machinery remarks: 


“While collections have continued unchanged in the 
last six months, we find more tendency for a customer to 
ask for terms than a year ago. We believe this situation 
may continue towards more such requests.” 


Among those companies looking for a continuation 
of good receivables experience is an electrical appli- 
ance manufacturer who reports: 


“There has not been any significant slowing down of 
receivable collections recently in our line of business, nor 
do we anticipate any change within the next six months. 
We do note an increasing use of credit as a sales tool, and it 
is possible that this may result in some increase in average 
receivable lock-up.” 


An executive of a railroad equipment company 
writes: 


“For the next six months we should think that collec- 
tions should be good since there is no major tax payment 
necessary until March 15, 1956. In our experience heavy 
tax payments do influence collections.” 

On the other hand, looking a bit further ahead, a 
leather manufacturer states: 


“We expect a slight further increase in the receivables- 
sales ratio within the next year. This will represent the 
further effect of income-tax payments speed-up. We 
expect that our customers will lean a bit more heavily on 
us as a supplier rather than to go to the banks to finance 
the tax payments.” 

Perhaps the case for those who expect some slight 
lengthening of receivables collections is best explained 
by the president of an electrical supplies company 
who remarks: 


“From what we read of tight credit, I think it is reason- 
able to assume that this trend will continue to lengthen 
the collections somewhat, but we do not anticipate it as 
being particularly disturbing.” 


IN SUMMARY 


The general attitude of most cooperating com- 
panies concerning the effects of the anti-inflationary 
money measures is perhaps best summarized by a 
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manufacturer of miscellaneous nonmetal products 
who says: 


“We have had no measurable effects from the recent 
steps taken by the banking authorities, nor are we antici- 
pating any substantial change in the near future.” 

The treasurer of a textile machinery firm feels that 
“we are approaching a time when there will be a 
greater turnover of our current assets than in the 
immediate past. Beyond this our customer’s require- 
ments for credit will, we believe, be greater than they 
have been in the past.” 

Apropos of the effect of rising interest rates on 
customer purchases is the statement by a railroad 
equipment manufacturer that “an appreciable per- 
centage of our sales is financed by our customers 
along the usual lines of railroad equipment. Although 
there has been a substantial increase in interest rates 
to these customers, it has had no noticeable effect 
on their purchasing habits; in fact, the volume of 
railroad-car purchasing has increased appreciably in 
the last few months due to the demands on railroads 
for the movement of goods.” 

In saying “our capital position does not cause us 
any concern at the moment but we continue to 
watch the credit situation carefully,” an executive 
of a building materials firm provides a fitting over-all 
summary of the opinions of the majority of the co- 
operating companies. 

Artuur D. Baker, Jr. 
G. CLarkK THOMPSON 
Division of Business Practices 
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cipal governments, as well as the state’s relations with 
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MERGERS AND PROPERTY TRANSFERS 


r THE NOTORIETY given to the current “merger 
movement” gives significance to a continuing 
record of such activity. THe CONFERENCE 

Boarp is attempting to provide such a record through 

the listing that accompanies these notes. If plans 

carry through, it will be followed by current listings 
in subsequent issues. 

The listings, in fact, go beyond a recording of 
what, in strict terms, would be regarded as mergers. 
In a broad sense, mergers can be looked upon as the 
fusion of two companies in which one of the com- 
panies may lose its identity completely. One com- 
pany, at any rate, will lose its independent existence 
and may become a subsidiary or a division of the 
acquiring company. 

Most often this fusion has been accomplished by 
one corporation acquiring all the outstanding stock of 
another. This is done either by exchange of stock or 
through cash purchase. The acquired corporation 
could either be dissolved and operated as a division 
or as a subsidiary. 


ALSO THOSE SHORT OF MERGER 


But since nearly the same effect can come about 
by one corporation purchasing all the assets of an- 
other, it has been decided to include that type of 
transaction as well. The essential difference in the 
latter case is that the selling corporation does not 
necessarily go out of existence as a result of the 
transaction. It exchanges its real assets for cash. 

The record also takes account of transactions 
which involve the sale of only a part of a company’s 
assets, since these, too, may have an important bear- 
ing upon the changes in control of manufacturing 
and distributing facilities. 

The record is confined to industrial firms. That 
is to say, no attempt has been made to take account 
of the transactions described above that may take 
place among banks or other finance companies, public 
utilities, or railroads. The industrial groups included 
are manufacturing, mining, and trade. 

Included are continuing purchases of the stock of 
one corporation by another. For example, one corpo- 
ration may already hold 25% of the outstanding stock 
of another and increase its holdings to 50%. The pur- 
chase of the second 25% would be included if it fell 
within the designated time period. 

Other transfers between existing firms are also 


included. Such may consist of rights to manufacture . 
or rights of distribution, etc. 

Excluded are purchases of land by one corporation 
either from development firms or from other busi- 
ness corporations. The reason for this is that the land 
is usually purchased so that new facilities may be 
constructed upon it. In other words, it is usually to 
be the site for new plants or other manufacturing or 
distribution facilities. In essence, the present tabu- 
lation is concerned only with the transfer of already 
existing production facilities not with the creation of 
new ones. In this way it can be regarded as a sup- 
plement to data already published on new capital 
expenditures. 

Also excluded are purchases of stock by investment 
trusts or other financial companies. A more difficult 
case to separate is the investment by individuals or 
a syndicate in the stock of a corporation or of the 
purchase of a substantial interest in a going concern. 
It is difficult to separate such investments for in- 
come as distinct from those where the individual or 
syndicate makes the investment for control or to 
have a voice in the management of the concern. 

In addition to providing a continuing measure of 
the transfer of existing assets and property rights 
among companies, the listings are meant to provide 
the groundwork for a systematic analysis of such 
transfers. To that end certain information other than 
the names of the participants is also given; namely, 
some indication of the size of the participants and 
the products they make. 


TIME PERIOD COVERED 


The present tabulation covers those transfers 
which were reported in July and August of 1955 as 
actually taking place in that period. ‘Transfers 
taking place before July 1, 1955, are not considered 
here. Neither are announcements included of trans- 
fers that will take place after August 30 or are to be 
finalized after that date. In all, 214 companies with- 
in the period covered have effected some measure of 
expansion by means of the merger or near-merger 
route. Next month’s Business Record will, it is ex- 
pected, also embrace a two-month period, to bring the 
record nearly current. 

In general the exchanges are confined to ones which 
take place within the continent of North America. 


(Text continued on page 488) 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities 


No. Purchaser /Seller 


Allen & Co. (seller)............044. 
2 |A.C.F. Industries, Inc.............. 


MANORS SUT Hoe) a, Hes pees yea cara tileha 


4 {American Electronics, Inc........... 
5 |American Laundry Machinery Co.... 


6 {American Thermos Bottle........... 


7 |American Yvette Co., Inc........... 


8 |American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co...... 

Cuba City Mining Co............. 

9 |Anderson, Clayton & Co............ 
10 {Aro Equipment Corp............... 


11 {Arrowhead Rubber Co. (Subsidiary of 


National Motor Gearing Co., Inc.) 
Airite Products Co. of Los Angeles. . 


Ae Aspera Corp's falc etalk cietis sels <ie% 

Flagg—Utica Corp................. 
13 |Associated Dry Goods Corp......... 
14 |Atlantic Wholesalers Ltd. (Canadian) 


15 |Avco Manufacturing Corp.......... 


TG) LS Oe Of ee eee ees a 
A? 1Barry' Controls 207% Seach Hiei f ais 
18 |Basic Refractories, Inc............. 
19.) |Bayuk Cigars, Inc... ose. cee oe 


20 |Beckman Instruments, Inc.......... 


21 |Bellanca Aircraft Corp............. 
22 |\Borg-Warner Corp................. 
23 Bridgeport Brass Co............... 


DECEMBER, 1955 


1 |A.C.F.-Brill Motors Co. (purchaser)... 


Property Acquired Description (In Bilfions) 
POPE Sheet ee eres eee ee Engineering, design, military vehicles $12.4 
50% interest in Wrigley Stores Inc... Operates 60 supermarkets in Detroit area] _n.a. 
Sah haligr ashe Gorn eealh Gl ete 20 eM eveae aie Fe Builder of railroad cars, tank cars.... $172.8 
Wey, Company sis 5 <.cce ssc o0e Produces specialized fittings and tools| $2.1 
for petroleum chemical industries 
Lis as A csp rans boas Ah ta itn abe a Manages department store chain... . $42.3 
Kaufman’s Dept. Store............. Department store.................. n.d. 
resus eal es Mis Cisse arte a os & Manufactures electronic components and} $1.3 
high frequency equipment 
R-C Scientific Instruments Co., Inc.. Manufactures scientific instruments. . n.d. 
ME gat RE Oe Reuss aaT ae Commercial laundry and dry cleaning} $33.7 
equipment 
Olson Filtration Engineers, Inc...... Tubular-type filters................ $0.1* 
Predera clegekat clei g eins aes se raver ver eld Vacuum bottles, lunch kits.......... $8.9 
ELETAD Oo) COs, LNG aieiols cies sctyaueteiers Metal jugs and outdoor grills....... $1.0* 


Company formed by merger of Yvette|Operates chain of beauty shops indepart-| $2.7 
Delaware Corp. and American Yvette] ment stores 


Corp. 
Bs Fe Eee cate Sova: Mate RN, Ae Mines, smelts, refines zinc, lead ores . $33.4 
Vinegar Hill Zinc Co............... Zine concentrating................. Daily ca- 
pacity 800 
tons ore 
WANG DTODEIUIES EA layers sbhe Tas ataiew vlan OF AW Res cG.s aus NIG oars shine tes n.d. 
BML yee ees ahs is 4) tierra es arercsovteoiaayobees Merchandises, services, and processes} $39.6 
cotton and cotton seed 
J. A. Medina Co. (will operate as a/Imports Central American and Mexican]  n.a. 
division) coffee 
Merges subsidiary Southland Cotton Oil|Processor of cotton seed............ $1.0* 
Co. 
Wet SARIN rite Pe Reet A RO Lubricating equipment, pneumatic tools,| $10.3 
aircraft accessories 
Ampatco Laboratories Corp......... Laboratories: j.:):ta atta eee eee n.d. 
it ASE, SAS ACE SDR Aan eS Fabricator of silicone rubber, silicone-| $1.0* 
fiberglas parts and products 
Bellows Division to become Metal Prod.| .............. TGS eee n.d. 
Div. of Arrowhead Rubber 
SAB ae a ATA ib wie ects ea re eR OBIE ony BERT), Mae Sea me iw ewles Tau eae n.a 
Mutual Box, BoardiCo. 5; icc cei: «cea Pee etter a ae Pt has ke a A eS n.d. 
Seto Sine con tied BIS RI Pes Sete oe SS Operates department stores......... $77.9 
J. W. Robinson Co...............0. Operates department stores in California} n.a. 
hed < BARN, APY AA dat aap deer 5 Sd MP OD Wholesale distributor of foods....... $4.0 
Hawkins Fruit & Produce Co. (Canadian)| Fruit processor, distributor.......... n.d. 
Se SREY OR ST in He Producer, home appliances and industrial] $200.9 
machinery 
Hycon Manufacturing Co........... Designer, producer, electronic equipment} $6.8 
eae an NERS mk orotic te bieee Airave Rolling mills, crushes, presses, accumu-| $4.0 
lators 
New York Factors, Inc............. Industrial factoring. <2... ian... -- n.d. 
Engineering Supervision Co......... | 9 ........2.e eee WG saa thats Hae 9 n.d. 
Seat SOLOS CTT: Geena eee Maker of shock and noise absorbent] $1.7 
mountings 
NSCO! COs. eaalg som eis sel a a te Developer and maker of electrochemical] _n.a. 
instruments and controls 
AACR ts arbivek speis tec ust Wiueear eee ti Industrial refractories.............. $13.2 
Kelley: Island: Cones ce oui stig seis Building lime, acoustical plaster, dolo- n.d. 
; mite refractories 
rai die snake hartereucile edtiaven a) he cnoreca att Cigar manufacturer................ $30.6 
Grabosky Bros., Inc................ Cigar manufacturer................ $0.05* 
Tce Mah W Nig tesodeasnaie Shea aOR: 2 Analytic instruments............... $12.7 
Liston-Becker Instrument Co........ Electronic equipment............... $0.1* 
Place Industrial Ceramics Corp...... Industrial ceramics................. n.d. 
ten WARE east eae ens Ya.tie ries Rehabilitates plastic, rubber processing] $2.8 
machinery 
23.7% of outstanding shares of Glenn|Uranium mining................... n.4. 
Uranium Mines, Ltd. (Ontario) 
sil arate eit terewigeebelalis aie toro Reve tame Mfrs. auto parts, home appliances.... $269.4 
Merges Byron Jackson Co.......... Mfrs. pumps, oil production equipment} $23.0 
PAPER POOL ALTE TONES AC EE Mfrs. nonferrous strips, tubings and| $61.4 
shapes 


National Cored Forgings Company, Inc.|Mfrs. aluminum, brass, bronze and cop-| $0.5* 
per parallel wall hollow cored forgings 


ATT 


Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


Purchaser /Seller 


Property Acquired 


ee | es 


27 


28 


29 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


Bristol-Myers Company............ 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp.. 
(Subsidiary of British-American To- 
bacco Co., Ltd.) 


C&C Super: Corp in. sae tes ovetare ots 


California Oil Co 
(Subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia) 


Calumet & Hecla, Inc.............. 


Canada Bishop Oil Company, Ltd... 
(Subsidiary of Bishop Oil Co.) 
Canadian Petrofina, Ltd............ 


ee eer 


ee ary 


Ce a ra 


Western Television, Inc............. 
Power Products, Inc............... 


ee ard 


Ce ee eer 


Canada Vulcanizer & Equipment 


Co. 
Leases on oil fields (Alberta, Canada). 


ec) 


Superline Oils Ltd. and Super-Service]400 retail outlets in Maritime Provinces 


Stations, Ltd. 


Will distribute CPL’s petroleum products 


Calvan Consolidated Oil & Gas Co., Ltd.} CPL increases holdings of shares..... 


Canadian Pipelines & Petroleum, Ltd. 
Midwest Farmers Oil, Ltd........ 
Carnation) Codbemuns sawdeins cee oeete 


Celgar Development Co., Ltd....... 
(Subsidiary of Canadian Chemical & 
Cellulose Co. Ltd.) 


Certain-Teed Products, Corp........ 
Valspar: Corp:.c:aAigieishoh Clastete at 


Champ Eats, dnc aaa. arisssies «less « 
Byrndon' Corp.).\jcec ee vale eee ares 
hance; (ACB .) Coss adelante 


Chemical Research Corporation.... . 
Ponce Cement Co....<. .¢e:cedtan om 


Chesapeake Industries, Inc.......... 


Subsidiary of Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co. 


Gimeramiaj tie 7. chaser el ene 


Western Leaseholds, Ltd............ 


ec 


ca 


land 


ee 


75,000 shares of 110,000 outstanding 
(approx.) 


re 


Acquires $1.5 million preferred stock of|Mfrs. cement products.............. 


Ponce 


i 


Cr 


15 unidentified stockholders and estate| Vitarama Corp............-..+++++ 


of Fred Waller, inventor of basic Cine- 
rama process 
City Auto Stamping Co............ 


Globe-Wernicke Co............20> 


Ce a) 


478 


Description (in Se ons) 
Mirs. steel wool, and similar household} $4.2 
and industrial cleansers 
Industrial and household steel wool. . $0 .3* 
Producer of drugs and toiletries...... $57.1 
Makes reinforced plastic products. . . n.d, 
Maker of Raleigh, Kool cigarettes. . . na 
Maker of du Maurier cigarettes...... n.d. 
Manages food, restaurant, soft-drink} $9.3 
enterprises 
e's Re a enue see ORS BELINS 6 3 n.d. 
Mfrs. spray guns, insecticides........ $2 (1954 
sales) 
Exploration, production, wholesale mar- n.d. 
keting of oil 
Terminal storage facilities for oil; service] .a 
stations 
Metal fabricator.......3..-....5-.. $51.5 
Producer of hardwood hee veneer n.@, 
Maker of vulcanizing equipment and] n.@ 
finished tubing 
a aR ROR Ties area n.d 
Refines, processes and markets petroleum| $37.4 
products 
Service stations. 147 Gaiden ee cies see na 
Produces crude oil, holds oil and gas in-| $12.3 
terests 
Acquires and develops prospective and} $11.4 
natural gas properties 
Owns oil and natural gas properties. .. $7.9 
fe See: BE NLR AEN. Oe n.d. 
Canners evaporated milk, interests in| $111.4 
dairy products, cereals, animal foods 
Makers of Simple Simon frozen baked] $2 (1954 
foods sales) 
Owner of saw mill, developer of timber] na. 
rights 
Producer of roofing, gypsum board. . $71.2 
.|Producer of varnishes, paints, enamels,| $5.5 
etc. 
Asphalt roofing, insulated siding.... n.d. 
Makes hatsites, 5.9: ue «oe ee pacer n.d. 
Makes hats and hat machinery...... $1.9 
Mfrs. equipment used in construction and] $4.0 
maintenance of power and communica- 
tion lines 
Mfrs. pole line hardware used by power] $2-$2.5 
and communications companies (sales) 
Patent owner of vaporphase petroleum $5 
process (approx.) 
n.d. 
Diversified management company... $26 2 
Designs and produces greeting cards. $1.5 shin 
sales 
Mfrs. machine tools, grinding wheels,|  n.a. 
cutting fluids 
Precision boring machines, internal grind-| $1.0* 
ers and rotary table surface grinders 
Motion picture with 3-D sight and sound| $2.9 
Holds patents on Cinerama process. . n.d. 
Producers of dyes and stampings, prin-| $12.1 
cipally for trucks and autos 
Producer of office fixtures.......... $6.1 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


No. 


43 


44 


45 


46 


AT 
48 
49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 
62 


63 


Purchaser/Seller 


Club Aluminum Products Co........ 


Housewares, Inc......... 


Color Corp. of America.... 


Times) 
Columbian Carbon Co..... 


Binney & Smith, Inc..... 


Combustion Engineering, Inc........ 


Consolidated Copper Mines Corp.... 
Rockbestos Products Corp......... 
Consolidated Diesel Electric Corp... 


Continental Can Company, Inc...... 


Crescent Creamery Co. Ltd......... 


(Subsidiary of Dominion Dairies, Lid.) 


Crown Zellerbach Canada Ltd....... 


(Subsidiary of Crown Zellerbach Corp.) 


Cuban-American Sugar Co. 


American Crystal Sugar Co........ 
S. Cunard & Co. Ltd. (Halifax)...... 


Curtiss-Wright Corp...... 


Dana Corporation........ 
Murray Corp. of America. 


eee wees 


(Automotive frame division) 


Dearborn Oil & Gas Corp.. 


(Subsidiary of Holly Corp. 


Devon-Leduc Oils Ltd..... 


Dominion Dairies, Ltd.... 


Dominion Forge Ltd...... 


Dominion Forge & Stamping Co. Ltd. 


Dominion Stores Ltd...... 
Thrift Stores Ltd........ 


) 


Cea ROure ican, cy 


Oa Ors CeCirnoet 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co..... 


Westminster Bronze Co... 


Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co 


DECEMBER, 1955 


Property Acquired 


y \witéieltejale ele. alw alist) 8\.6\10, 6/8) 01680) 16) ¢ 6) e- sie 


ee ry 


ce ee ey 


Cr ey 
er ery 


ee ery 


ee ee 
Dee ese wa seer rcecseeresr ee ch wiee 
Fue we ob v0) o 6:1 's)'0 e110! 6) | e's eile se e"e el vee 


Purchase of 9,800 common A.C.S., bring- 
ing holdings to 57,700 shares 
Superline Oil Ltd... 0.2.0. 0s. cee 
(Subsidiary of United Service Corp. 
Ltd., Nova Scotia) 


Se aca 


ar Wireile fhe @: la (016) 0) a w Si 8, 0a) & ere © 6 bee » elie © 


Pe eee ee eC eee re 


Acquired over 200 acres of oil property 
in Posey County, Ind. 


ee ca a) 


Purchased uranium lands (432,000 acres 
comprised of 690 permits on 640 acres) 

London City Dairies, Ltd........... 

Maple: Leaf Dairy <. 3.0215). «sail ams 


re Ce ee eC) 


Description 


Distributors of cast aluminum cookware 
and kitchen knives, industrial lighting 
glassware 

Merchandising houseware items through 
grocery stores 

Producer of professional motion picture 
and TV equipment 

Testing laboratory for color films... . 


Radio and television broadcasting. . . 
LEV) Station Ware eee ee ees: 


Carbon and other blacks, inks, natural 
gas, oil, varnishes 

Black, colors, chemicals, crayons..... 

Producers of steam generating equipment 

ON RS ee ids Ee ras 

Mining, copper-bearing ore.......... 

Electric wires and cables............ 

Designs, engineers and produces aircraft 
servicing and testing equipment and 
electrical generating equipment 

Mfrs. explosives, chemical products, 
soaps, detergents 

Wholesale grocery business.......... 

Processor of frozen bakery products and 
other foods 

Producer of metal cans, fiber containers, 
caps 

Paes fresh fruit and vegetables. . 

Producer of dairy products.......... 


Producer of newsprint, papers and allied 
products 

Paper converting firm.............. 

Produces and refines sugar cane...... 

Produces refined beet sugar; contracts for 
beets, some farm lands 


Furnace, stove oil and burner business 


Producer of aircraft components, metal 
and plastic products 

Producer of hydraulic and centrifugal 
governors for diesel, natural gas and 
turbine engines 

Producer of parts for auto industry. . 
Makes frames for Ford, Dodge trucks; 
Mercury cars 

Owner of gas wells, interest in gas prop- 
erties 


eC 


Engages in exploration for production of 
crude oil, natural gas 


General dairy business.............. 
General dairy business.............. 
General dairy business.............. 


Operates chain of amok 200 retail food 
stores 


Increases holdings to 96% of outstanding] Chain of 76 retail food stores........ 


shares of 


ee ee) 


18 acres of land near Cincinnati for future 
expansion ; 
7 acres near Cincinnati for future expansion 


479 


Producers of commercial explosives, dyes, 
cellophane, nylon, electro and industrial 
chemicals, plastics, pigments, orlon, etc. 


Size1 
(In Millions) 
$2.5 


Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


No. Purchaser /Seller Property Acquired Description (In Bt ons) 
6497 'Wagle-Picher| Cov rs sme's sey torece cece ate hie tle eee, Ah Dee ta ean, tet Mines, smelts, manufactures and dis-| $59.1 
tributes lead, zinc, and allied products; 
also rubber, fiber and plastic products 
Wilson & Hoppe Plastics............ Laminated plastics products......... n.a 
65%% | Eeonornys Corp's faslecistins snot cat eee an | Menten eae ene ite meter on ate Paper producers..............0000 n.d. 
Great Northern Paper Co.......... Pulp and paper mill at Madison, Me Newsprint producers............... $102.8 
66,0). }Ekeo! Products:\Co: se 8o0 terete tes aE rahe ek ra ane teens oy Be ae Manufacturer of commercial and house-| $49.1 
hold cooking utensils 
Shore Machine Corp............... Manufactures ice cream scoops, paddles} $0.1* 
and packaging containers 
07) |\Emsco Manufacturing Cor.ssdctcracs cle Meet neko e tases eee Makes oil-well derricks and accessories} $15.9 
and production machinery 
Johnston Pump Co. (84.96% owned by Makes vertical pumps for agricultural} $1.0* 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and its irrigation, municipal and _ industrial 
subsidiary Continental Supply Co.). pumping 
68™| Equipment: Manufactaring Inch ir s0) a) bcc bares te eee eat ie Manufacturer of material-handling equip-| $0.5* 
ment 
Welbilt Corp ise eee rere rae Metal Fabricating Co................ Inactive:companyy..- 090k tae are en eee 
(Division of Welbilt Corp.) 
69 |Fairchild ‘Rngine & Airplane Corp). 7 | dee ieee aves: «ance caene genes Manufacturer of aircraft and allied] $62.9 
equipment 
McCulloch Motors Co............. Rhodes Lewis'Co.......0 2 toe Produces aircraft accessories......... $0 .05* 
70*0'Falcon Petroleum Corp: cdck eek coe ee ke ne ir Cc 5a eek soe Bene bob et a ee nee NOt RS RE n.a. 
(Subsidiary of Talon Petroleum CA, 
ownedby C. W. Murchison & Assoc.) 
Venezuela Syndicate Inc........... $99 of stockt ici: Lz. eeee dae Holder of concessions and interests in oil] $1.2 
concessions : 
71" Faleonbridge Nickel Mines Rta). es [yt ene eee ee Mines and refines nickel, copper, cobalt,| $48.2 
(Subsidiary of Ventures Ltd.) precious metals 
Bathurst Mining Corp............. 100,000 capital shares.............. Mining:ss!: pee SOG. see n.a 
Maritimes Mining Corp........... 100,000 shares.............00eee00- IMIIm It gos deren oul ebeee au nie exes na 
72" WederalsMogul' Corpt 200 ese ee ee mth) te ON ER ie 6 oa Manufacturer of bearing bushings and| $23.6 
thrust washers 
Merged with Bower Roller Bearing Co. | Manufacturer of tapered roller bearings | $19.7 
73") Firth Sterling Inc." occ eee ee or ee: 5 ce en A Ske te Ons ieee Producer of ammonium, paratungstate,| $10.2 
machine-tool steels 
Strategic Metals Corp............. 50% interest in Strategic Metals Corp. {Supplier of upgraded tungston ores... n.d. 
740") Flage-Utics Corpehh ah (Fase bs Sout sey Pot) tale 6 a Od Oe Sh Payee Mfrs. knit underwear, sweatshirts and| $8.5 
other knit goods 
Permachem Corp................. Rights to Steriseal, a new germicide for] .............. MG e dev asteine sate n.d. 
impregnating cellulose fabrics 
107 A Pood Mare TUG Tc eee sccce cen sisactn Ek EM At eee ee eee eae ae Chain of Texas and New Mexico super-| $3.0 
markets 
Worth Food Markets............... Food chain of 21 supermarkets...... n.d. 
76: 7; Fox'(Peter) Brewiag Contes nay toe eee Rae eee er ccc car ees Brews and distributes beer.......... $4.6 
Acquired control of Fox Head Brewing} Distributes beer................... n.d. 
Co. 
TO" Gaim (Robert Co. ner Ps ea mendes rede) cane arsenate arene aca tee Paper packaging products, cartons, kraft] $95.5 
‘ bags, paper board 
oe Advance Bag and Paper Con Glee, cident: Way, HY ak Mi ee n.a 
Guat Southern Box C0.. ING@. occ ee fall etbas loeigis se soc ore 28D an ocinierebrene n.a 
78) Garrett. Corp: sh isiccaedears onc diaso cick eh ee eee Engineers, makes products allied with} $51.1 
aviation, machine-tool and hardware 
trades 
Cun, Marwedeliis wast sic coslacse acters Industrial supply firm.............. $1.2 (net 
worth) 
79:7 General ‘Bakeries’ Ltd-"(Canada) <0 | ane a ieee eee Maker of bakery products in 8 Canadian| $3.7 
cities 
Mammy stduan daaiisaae esses ss Maker of bakery products in Canada. n.d. 
Palace Bread Ltd arts ee eee Seed Oblin ekasuic git RG Lect ee n.d. 
80" General Dynamics Corp capeue sete | abewckaticei eter ae on ae Mfrs. airplanes, submarines, guided mis-| $193.3 
siles, etc. 
Stromberg-Carlson................. Mfrs. switchboards, telephones, radioand| $41.1 
television sets 
Sis) | General: Shoe Corpy nates «ates ca cM leprae ee eal ma ene Mfrs. shoes and manages shoe stores. $51.3 
Pricedne ites ate cate eae Operates 10 stores on West Coast.... n.a. 
Oe General a Gletadion ING jit ia Ral att ee de nee kwune Gaed nasi omer ek Operates radio and TY stations...... n.d. 
onepeagld of General Tire & Rubber 
0. 
RKO Radio Pictures Corp.......... Motion picture production and distribu-| $17.8 
tion 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description (in Milions) 
Rome Georuta-bactic-Flywood Coster same Meh . ha dls cre. do choc ocyits stereos Mfr. and ere eg i wood products $41.3 
4 ‘ HeathenRaverwWviiiswine: suas taht ea eee ag a na. 
84 {Given Manufacturing Co........... Sebi tasl en htonisinteats'a/slolvieatats i ftrat Mfr. of food waste diepoudis mes $3.6 
Gasinator Manufacturing Co........ Mir. of gas-fired home incinerators. . n.d. 
Bomn Great. Lakes Paper Gor Uddin ce serine 6 eee es actor sicleoe'e olalciace Newsprint and paper products mfr. . $41.4 
Great Lakes Canadian Inc.......... Newsprint marketing firm........... n.a 
2 new firms formed: 
WanadianyWood: Pulp Corpin.fo-.c) + \\aswean aioe eee ae ee hs 
: akewuperior Newsprint snemad: a wll mens fa teeane se entemnaienss De NT se 
Seem teneat Universal Stores Ltr. clei ns eth eae oe ON Seu Operator of department store chain. . n.a 
Controlling interest in Forst’s Ltd... Operator of 7 department stores in Van-| na 
couver 
amemll Cities Gas Corp. 3. Wee nen wos gs ager csaconenesennece Retail distribution of liquid petroleum gas} _—_n.a 
and household appliances 
Assets of Acme Bottle Gas Co....... Retails bottle gas................0- na 
f Associated Gas Co. of Florida....... ‘Retails bottle: gastos ca acscnsers n.a 
Eemmitnetivierianl Paper CG-c nacre sara PIE BS oe ccs ase cine vainnmendsadwar Mfr. of sulfite pulp and paper....... $28.7 
Robeson Process Co. previously controlled| .............. (Ns URS ad ReaD ia na 
by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Soma Llarrishure steel Corpiccwesiureeta NAM. a: ae Tee eek ee eee Mfr. of open hearth carbon and alloy| $19.6 
steels 
All stock of Precision Castings Co., Inc. |Nonferrous die castings............ $1.0* 
BUmnl ray, oF CO: ltd. ( Cabade) Mcrae errermn AP, PORTS PRC Rees oad eh! Mfrs. and sells wood products....... na 
(Subsidiary of U. S$. Plywood Corp.) 
Muskoka Wood Products, Ltd. (Ontario) Owns sawmill, plant and timber land n.a 
Vue ent=.imer COrpininr cs soos eat ad wee eee SLA, Oe Deere dee $0.3* 
Stock control of Standard Instrument |Mfrs. of combustion control devices, dust] n.a 
Corp. analyzers and recorders 
Se mepirctewies tech PFOGUCHS soe sauces ST ETT. idle absa sa sss eves sosaausavasis Produces various steel products, including] $3.3 
truck bodies and vaults 
Merged with Central Ohio Steel Products|Mfrs. and sells metal products, truck| $2.6 
Co. (new name: Hercules Galion Prod-} bodies 
ucts, Inc.) 
Somme witt-RObins, INC. )trrriotect tgs | NS eS ot rs aires ae ee Mfrs. conveyor belts, foam rubber, wire] $22.8 
specialties 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. Mfrs. heavy-speed reducers, pulleys, gears| _n.a 
and other accessories 
Saparines (edward) Larmber’ Comer bose. cee ees ccc ce dines p ee sevens Develops, mfrs. and sells lumber..... $40.4 
Stock control of Sumpter Valley Railway Operates 3. 59-mile line, with spurs and n.a 
Co. sidings in Oregon 
SDMMNELOeT (Lea) Oc) Orr ican Maat cern [I Oe Ss. tots eladstsbcls’ojatats aitiuelsleleteiete: a Maidhats Mfrs. printing equipment and machine | $11.6 
tools 
Carolina Saw & Tool Co........... Acquired plant in North Carolina.... | .............. Mie wcits a sere n.d 
Soma HotmannHlectronics COrpiiccciesers 1), [Lh a datas cuts wee nue ewe odeloa.ee s Mfrs. television receivers, radios, elec- | $16.3 
tronic equipment 
National Fabricated Products, Inc., and|Mfrs. silicon junction diodes, transistors} $0.5* 
its subsidiary, National Semi-conductor and power rectifiers and solar batteries 
Products 
Simm Oly COTDia perig cs tins cer atid weil) ete Soh ee ee er we EN Manages and develops oil and gas prop-| $4.2 
erties, produces tools and dies 
Amicoin: Corps aechiginn. et ielel bree Mfrs. coffee and tea urns (commercial use)| $0.1* 
Bristol Metal Parts Co., Inc......... Producer of chemical process vessels. $0.1* 
48% interest in Mary Lee Candies, Inc. |Confectioner, managing 37 retail shops $1.0 
CSmaelouse or Mashion((la,) cc weclacecta ct” | tie co cena tvs AAV Nae MwA ae Department Store.................. n.a 
National Department Stores Corp. Rosenfield’ Dry Goods 'Co:, ‘Ltd: 353.11) | Re oer Ree ae peinre e aes n.4 
OOM IE O Ving COrptee tita atte rere nN, kaiag tare cke aigataa hela welaam tee vee atic « Operates retail ee SUOLES).c 534,221 $18.2 
Controlling shares of Tiffany & Co.. Retail jewelers. . na 
LOOme tucson balp ab aper Corp agree ne et elle | serclaltue Gieeicte Reebralidats easton eae aie kraft, tissue paper ‘and allied paper $41.4 
products 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co......... Mfrs. multiwall bags............... $1.0* 
apamnaten, Foods Mxport Corp, wy ates Wl). wid ss ve ace ca nee ohn ate rat Produces canned food products...... $58.7 
(Subsidiary of Hunt Foods, Inc.) 
Lealand Co. Ltd. Acquired food processing plant in Ontario} .............. THO Pag. Mee os ek n.a 
HOSME LED OMCORD, witty Pascale te amenn Mee eicGid a. avis Visizigigiets 4:5 avermale Sicily 223 Contract mfr. of metal stampings, gears,| $7.4 
auto and appliance parts 
Merged with Perfection Industries... Mfrs. stoves, furnaces, heating equipment] $21.9 
OSH Hy grade’ Food*Products)Corpesses so (Nici scn woietols wlsfeleale’eei cite’. iolsle seis le ireneres and distributes packing-house} $39.8 
roducts 
Land. O Frost Conk neisk does ore le Penceueo of prepared frozen meat prod-} —__n.a. 
ucts 
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No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description (In Bi tions) 
L104 es Island: Greeks Coal Coie tiv See eaytsels ml h ss WSs eines atte oak anion rare: Produces bituminous coal........... $39.3 

Merges with Pond Creek Pocahontas Co.|Produces bituminous coal........... $15.5 

105ea|Jetlerson Lake SulphuriCotitestactita ial Mel «icc. scln ccc cehs bubewies seine oyeriars Produces sulphur and industrial chemicals} $10.7 

83.5% stock interest in Merichem Co. |Cresylic acid and sodium sulphide. ... $0. 5* 

106 ia) Kaiser: Steel Corp: dai -curquus nodes’ tartare IME pete sles Mente ae A Tamil hale A Producer of diversified steel products. $26.1 
St. Louis Rocky Mountain & Pacific Co.| Acquired coal land near Raton, N.M. Coal'properties: (7.5 kaa tcc aac ack n.d. 
107.4 -| Kennecott Copper Corp. tonnes a) dy pis cise Sats Seen ane eee Gee Major copper, molybdenum producer. $730.9 
Bought shares of Molybdenum Corp. of|Processor of tungsten and molybdenum| $10.9 
America under an option to buy 51% in-| ores 

108 |Kimberly-Clark Corp............... terest in mining rights of Company 

iN Natt ais geod alban APEC RT Seat Signet beter ote Produces cellulose wadding and coated| $157.7 
printing paper 
Merged with International Cellucotton|Processor and distributor of cellulose] $43.8 
109s KoppersCo,, Ines... 2.) ase lps Products Co. wadding and tissues 
ane tae Sete a ae I acl Arne ie ey Produces and sells tar and related prod-| $158.2 
ucts 

Bought production facilities for making|Sharon is an integrated steel producer. $83.8 

antichecking irons from Brainard (steel 
division) of Sharon Steel Corp. 
TiOms Kroger Coss aeny. stone cern iaienre oe National" Wood I'reating!| Corp). )Seiast mal Behe cede ce ae be eee eae ee - nda. 
deals aAdseihsi etal Operates a chain of retail food stores. . $189.9 
Acquired 28-unit supermarket chain of|Operates chain of supermarkets..... $3.7 
Childs Food Stores, Inc. 
11a R} A. Lamberts & Co, Lid 6) ata cae pele Gri 2es YS se oie these da Na tee RI (MME res stirs See NUS dy 2 lorcet Rae n.d. 

Acquired interest in Jupiter Oils, Ltd. Exploration and production of oil and} $1.8 

natural gas 
1325 || Lamaon Sc Sessions: Cone ier weune Tae Dal a ihe DiS cas has «leet inesea eset reer eat Mfrs. bolts, nuts, cap screws, rivets, cot-| _ $19.5 
ters, etc. 

Kent Machine Co.........00.::+.05 Bolt and nut drilling, threading and|: $0.5* 
pointing machinery, sawing machinery, 
concrete building block machinery 

113"|Law Blower' Cow, as aedeedaikshics BR MER Ronee amare ee Oe wists tack aes Mfrs. air blowers and parts......... $5.7 
Electrotechnic Corp. plant (Subsidiary of} «5... eee eee eens $6.2 
Tel Autograph Corp.) 
114,4| Le: Dourneat=Westinghouse Co... it ual tn) orcad dees a ae eee ieee Mfr. earth-moving and hauling equip-| _ n.a 
(Subsidiary of Westinghouse Airbrake ment, tractors, tools, machinery and 
related implements 

J.D. Adams Mfg. Co., Inc.......... Mfr. road-building and earth-moving] $11.4 

apparatus 
Ebi Reeand Wad vote cme tia eta) lanl brchtice Ac ee ine nro rae POS Operates warehouses and wholesale gro-| $6.2 
cery business 

Michigan Trading) Cole. eh \te ten Ok de acs ew on TOSS BD ded n.d 

116) %| Lewitkes: & Somsirs.e. 4:51. uitse's Ghpohecaie ell Mh ene mee tee oe eee arele eee, eter ae Furniture manufacturer............. n.d 
(Acting for a syndicate) 
Spiegel, Inc..... 6. vee even y ene ete Purchased four home-furnishings stores:|Retail home-furnishing stores....... n.d 
(1) Doris Heinman, Phoenix; (2) Har- 
bour Longmire, Oklahoma City; (3) 
Stoeher & Fister, Scranton; (4) Morrison 
; Neese, Greensboro, N. C. 
LVigo) Lowensteit.(M.,)), &, Sons, Tn @iics..scaMihesew: ae Mok Cases nae ole Go Seton pycceed seoniersl ole) Sdbavetbone Producer of cotton and synthetic fabrics] $118.5 
Obtained exclusive rights for transferring] Publishers................0022000: n.d 
certain illustrations to fabric from Simon 
& Schuster 
118 9) Matlman-Corps Ltda sciigc cee earn |) bs ee ee ent eee cee Mfrs. rubber footwear, leather footwear,| $9.8 
mittens and gloves, washing machines, 
commercial laundry equipment 

Airborne Footwear Co.............. Mfrs) footwear. c.'5 csi sievvare pape eters n.d. 

UO} gal MarathontGorpaissscin Beier <hcee cel UND VE Ab cee ith icomionmes Bim tee aera Produces pulp, paper, paperboard and| $122.2 
packaging products 

Meridian & Bigbee Railroad Co. (pur-|59-mile railroad link to mainline railroads nN.a 

chased from RFC) 
120in Master BlectrichG@oMaiintivec cet OL lb PA Riee kab eek ats ak are ea Producer of electric motors.......... $12.1 
Land and buildings of Huffman Mfg. Co. |Mfrs. cans and oilers.............. $1.0* 
DPV Te MeCalliCorp vidicesiciyaia’e aap seer ik ne eens Ie aes SrA e eelecr mele Publishes magazines, periodicals, dress| $37.9 
patterns 
Increased stock ownership in Mass Market 
Pablications; Inexfrom 54701969 eh pore te eet eee een n.d. 
129 5m| McRae Oil audiGas Corp Me fous ssoma lath) ox 2 cs <otnia snacks 6 ne Gese ne e Owns, explores Pe develops oil, gas,| $2.8 
uraniun properties 
Chesapeake Industries, Inc......... Intercoast Petroleum Co.,Inc....... Exploration and development firm own-|  _n.a 


ing 68 producing wells 
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Me MN CACC OUD ener bbe ae, Eee EM Ck tre ee ee Produces white papers, liner and corru-| $99.9 

gated board 
; Minority stock interest in Jackson Box Co.| Produces corrugated boxes.......... $.05* 
Ne teeVeritt-Chapman,sjocott. Corps i ..: | | plas uaeics s ccatiae sn iectidaiees dae: Engages in construction, marine salvage] $97.8 
operations 
Savin Construction Corp and subsidiary,| .............. TUN SGN Pete, ht aes n.d. 
Whaling City Dredge and Dock Corp. 

Pepe vevert\(George J.) (ComGndiay wat) pill h | ccs eas cbccddelcsnenctneeue cs. Bottling equipment................ $1.0* 
Barry—Webmillers Machinery, Comand® .0)iyo 0.5. cos. Secs occ eee nace Bottle-washing machinery........... $1.0* 
GrawnWorkw Seal Conn taene soe maple: Wire. = cc)d s,s a aishevsicie as '4 eee ncecs Metal caps for bottles.............. $84.4 

Liquid Carbonic Corp............. Bottling-machinery licenses, patents, |) ..........0cceccceeceveecneers $59.9 
: trademarks 
Gm A beverailankene Ore ts Aeros is CMMMIEE ace ce cc cect « Fe.t.crod eyo xleamaene ces Mfrs. and supplies equipment used by| $2.3 


milk plants, creameries, ice cream and 
cheese factories 


Merged M & H Industrial Supplies, Inc. |} .............. WW eis Oba Scale n.d. 
Pn econ Vi eue ney LOUD eet se P EEE RT Eth Aces sasce consis ee mona notices fliablasdive ance cis Guus Me cae aces ates gore n.G. 
General Tire & Rubber Co......... Acquired 100% of Bolta-Carpart, Inc.|Mfrs. custom eet ten molded plastics | $0.3* 
and changed name to Mitchell Plastics, 
Inc. 
12355 Mt. Vernon Co; (formerly Mi. Vernon|iy  ... 2... cc6 ss wce sence se endeeee Designs, fabricates and erects steel] $2.4 
Bridge Co.) bridges and lift spans 
Merging with Miller & Hart, Inc.... n.a.; formerly slaughtered and packed| $1.0* 
meat 
Pome viteVernon=VVoodberry Mills ulnchetg WIR) occa. cecsencssetssecacherss nce Mfrs. cotton duck and similar fabrics for] $27.1 
export and domestic trade 
Acquired Arcade Cotton Mills in exchange] Mfrs. hosiery yarns, etc............. $0.5* 


for 18,259 shares of Mt. Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mills 


Pee VTC IS On CROP Mat eerie tials ein cis co) tcl ona as 8 oynccuolav@epsucld bareme caer e) Woe Reslnee Saisie dc, cele TBs ener. Aid OG ae n.d. 
Acquires controlling stock in Venezuela|Owns oil concessions.../........... $1.2 
Syndicate, Inc. 
Pee urray Corp:soL AIMencas a. aiieclie oF | Wilts ase chlisbette Maas Ssphasis suet skaeeays aha. Producer of plumbing fixtures, home| $65.2 
appliances 
Appliance business and goodwill of Easy|Mfrs. home washing appliances...... $13.9 
Washing Machine Corp. 
Seam Le Tae Open emereieraie eos ane MBE Bed oye varaishags, siearstnas,s © awa hia* Se. c8 Mfrs. radio, TV parts, life-saving equip-} $5.1 
ment, forged tools 
Superior Plastics, Inc.............. Acquires trademark, inventory, dies, pat-| 1... 2... cece eects eeees $0 .05* 


ent and tools. Patent covers a punctur- 
ing holder for gas cartridge (a pocket 
life-saving device) 


LEMMA COSLMICHISLTICS PLTIGe arta cine ih kT TAMADG, Docc fons cares «nace Gist esse sss Mfrs. Federal motor trucks and parts $4.3 
Highway Safety Appliances, Inc..... Makes sanding devices for cars, trucks} $0.5* 
and buses 
USA\well (National Broadcasting Co., Inc, (Subsidi-| | ..ue..e fees cccm sce snseeeesees Operates broadcasting stations....... n.d. 
ary of Radio Corp. of America) f 
Columbia Broadcasting System..... IWHEN B= Vitae qiemusseve tosusie render eta New Britain TV station............ $169.3 
135 . | National Food Stores, Inc:,(Subsidiary of}, 2.1... cece cence eee eects Operate retail food stores........... n.d. 
National Tea Co.) 
Acquired 9 H. A. Smith Food Stores and|Food stores.............-...++.05. n.Q. 
packing plant 
TSG. National, Food, Stores. of Louisiana, Incslif ss... cee cece eee scene cc ees Operates stores and warehouses..... n.a. 
(Subsidiary of National Tea Co.) 
Monogram Coffee Co.............. Purchases coffee roasting plant..... |  ...........-.. Mabe 2 goes sistas n.d. 
LSHeeIN sitional Amin RiectriGwCOrp tarsus) cose kt tales sees cee sera sees Mfrs. diodes, transistors, special purpose] $3.5 
tubes and does electronic research 
Control of Cayzor Athabaska Mines, Ltd.|Has 18 uranium claims............ n.d. 
TSS epcunep Vielen COn patience Male | free cece Cree eet ee vee kaiees Mfrs. meters, principally gas meters. . $19.5 
Superior-Meter Co., Inc., and Superior} .............. OSE NC TNT $0.1 
Meter Co. of New York, Inc. : : 
TOOME Nope Chemica lG ogy tee ary tr ceiamlllit fe +072 iso, sysieyshs taht rasrashele’s 8 we acteks Processing chemicals, vitamin concen-| $12.4 
trates, stearates and palmitates, metal- 
lic soaps, cosmetics, plastics, etc. 
Griffin Chemical Co..............:. Petroleum sulphonates, napthenic acids,} $0.3* 
emulsifiers, plasticizers and polyvinal 
acetate emulsions 
A POMEINGOEDULEGOLD kisses Pee es oe ORT MAME Move ce ohavs yxcnaty Pepe wens aks Sapte cs Interest in oil and uranium lands.... $1.1 
Jackson &'Churehs... .-. cote e 5. Machinery and hot-air furnace equipment} $0.5* 
Metalab Equipment Corp........... Laboratory furniture and equipment. $1.0* 
tae Norden= WK etay, GOD: an ctaacrars ters cisic 8 Me lue Tae ideas ctacansisit hay os lcasatetoseian gins ire Producer of precision instruments... . $4.3 
Acquires all stock of Scientific Specialties|Producer of scientific instruments. ... n.d. 
Corp. 
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142° Okalta Oils, Did: cs ects as Dees de ce. | Lak cots eecdte aN a toe alee SS ee Developer of oil and gas properties in} $2.6 
Alberta, Canada 
Acquired assets of Jasper Oil Corp. (ex-| «--- +--+ eee WsOae Raebesnielbes ee n.d. 
cept holdings of Okalta Oils) é 
143:~"|Olin) Mathieson’ Chemical Corp.ce. ye jean cis ap ee oe ee tana Sara Mfrs. chemicals, drugs, perfumes, ammu-| $474.2 
nition, etc. 
Blockson Chemical Corp............ Mirs. chemicals—largely sodium phos-| $24.4 


phates, also uranium 
Brown Paper Mill Co., Inc., and asso-|Mfrs. kraft paper, paperboard boxes and| $1.0* 


ciated companies paper bags 
144° Otis: BlevatorCo..otaci- esc e eroe Vleet ee eee ee Elevator systems, escalators......... $92.7 
Acquires property of Saunders Machine eae and thread cutting machines and| $0.3* 
Sho tools 
145° (PM Industries, Ine."s5-5 oases niet eee P oh alt Ai th) Le eas ey a Ree Se na Produces electromechanical devices, slip} $1.7 
ring assemblies 
Acquires Instrument Motors........ Alternators, miniature generators, etc. $0.1* 
146*,| Pemberton Industriés) Ine. sce) 0g nae ee ee ee a ee eee eee eee | eee La aeighy AL IAD weet eee eS a n.a. 
Cornucopia Gold Mines............. Holder of mining claims, sells mining sup-| $0.6 
plies and equipment 
147 )5 Penn-Texas: Corp 2s ish seer ase Cee ee ee ee Diversified activities including mining | $15.8 
Absorbs Niles-Bement-Pond Co...... Machine-tool manufacturer......... $45.2 
148 Peoples, Development Cow te nite eins bee ce UE eee i ad force ode eae Wisi g sethesa eae n.d. 
Acquired sizable holdings in Consolidated|Mfrs. precision electrical timing devices,| $2.9 
Electronics Industrial Corp. governed DC motors, etc. 
149} Perfect Circle: Corpa.). nc ec en een ah cha a ee eee Mir, of piston rings. .s= sae ae ee $18.2 
Dill. Poundry:...e es sae aera Will manufacture piston ring castings n.d. 
150 "| Philadelphia & Reading’ Corpiy: snes |) to ee eee eee Anthracite producer................ $42.8 
Union Underwear Co., Inc.......... Mfrs. men’s, boys’ underwear under| $0.1* 
‘Fruit of the Loom” trademark ; 
161, Pocahontas: Fuel Cota Incite .2 5) en ee ee ee a Produces low-volatile bituminous coal,| $59.4 


fuel-oil merchandising, owns ocean col- 
liers, oil terminals 


Acquired coal interests of William C.}  .............. TOES, eee n.d. 
Atwater & Co., Inc., and Atwater family 
properties 
1524))|Ponce Cement Corp. 75, cis ciesr see tesa ke bose, oe rent eee ome ee Mfr. of cement products............ n.d. 
Purchased 900,000 common shares of|Mfr. of concrete products (blocks, ready-| $12.8 
Maule Industries mix cement) 
1537 | Porter’ (Hs, K);GCo., Ines 02, 2 El eee ee oe en Manufacturer of hardware.......... $2.1 
Electric Service Engineering Co...... Designs and manufactures electrical] $1.0* 
devices for aviation 
164° 5 Procter'and, Gamble Coi.ss.ch.ed.. | PER, ee ee eee Mfrs. soap and shortening.......... $476.9 
W, TT. Young Roods, Inca 4.. acacn. Processes peanut butter and salted pea-| __n.a. 
nuts 
155° 3\Producers Cotton’ Oi Co., eee ee le eae ee ee ee eee Produces ginned cotton and allied cotton} $28.9 
and products 
George H. McFadden '& Brogye no tb lsc. sda nGk dunk sedis setulae ee en eee rete i eel ee Lt eS n.d. 
Industrias Unidas del Pacifico...... Purchased cotton seed crushing mill and] .............. TR, RE n.d. 
9 cotton gins 
1567s} Producing) Properties; Imevra. cee ar she tn iy Pe een teen Purchases interests in producing oil and| —_n.a. 
; gas properties 
Houndation Oul'Co... eee eee Acquired working interest in 8 wells in| .............. NBs tea aoe n.d. 
East Texas : 
157 |Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co..... |... et WARS RAR AS ee OA org 2 hee ee pulp, paperboard; owns tim-| $33.2 
erlands 
Anglo-Canadian Timber Products, Ltd. |Holds large timber tracts........... n.d. 
LOS UP Ure Oa Og rc rl aera ce re ee aE ee oes een aA eee Acquires and develops prospective and| $410.8 


proven oil and gas lands, produces, 
transports, refines and sells petroleum 
and products, natural gas and liquefied 
petroleum gas, etc. 


Benzoco, [new tas weiceteuios deere Gasoline marketing firm operating 22 n.d. 
service stations and a balk plant 
1590" |Quaker'Oats Cots i rsniees tence 7 aia Bae ae umn cic Sica ene eee ner Buys, sells, deals in and manufactures| $126.8 


cereals and products, flour and commer- 
cial mixed feeds, canned tuna, mackerel 
and sardines, furfural (chemical), etc. 


Interests of Canadian Cooperative Pro-| .............. WiQedcec acne ys n.d. 
cessors, Ltd. in 2 leased plants 
160° Radia ory. OF AMMCTICH 7 yc as \atye it wilawct betas Loi ie cera Mfr. of radio, electronic products, oper-| $548.3 
ator of broadcasting TV facilities 
Rights, to) manufacture;s sell and) use: a || 9 s<rctolesielvleitete’tevicscr ents a ea n.a. 


superior TV coil invented by Mochizuki 
Radio Wave Laboratory 
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Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description 


Rech Simin te tines Tale ow ees yO: Gelatin ee ee Stel tril hen codeine nor on £7 Rei, SA Se 


(Subsidiary of Kirkland-Hudson Bay 
Gold Mines, Ltd.) 


Rewer- hoster Oil Gorperccsaiatiisci ONMATWN Tes 6/15 015 6 2+ o's ow pleiace & deakaafar eis aloiai7 Owner of interests in oil, gas leaseholds, 
} ; royalties and minerals 
Quick Oil Corp..........+-e esses Has leases and production in Kansas. . 
Cardinal Drilling Corp............- Has tools, leases and production in Okla- 
homa 
Empire National Drilling Co........ Has tools, leases and production in Okla- 
homa 
; P Five Star Drilling Co............... Has drilling tools...........+.-+++. 
PCV ERIGHINGNCIACVASHOCIALES 1 Ac ajRMNIUEE fen caidas + csle cco escc cows geniecesige L/D pisieis ce esteinisisier MU rae sites Sasnoises 
Purchased assets of Pressed Metals of|Mfr. of automotive products......... 
pone Inc. (name changed to RRM, 
ne. 
Ritepoint, Inc..-.. 1.2.0.0 ee) eee Cte MT oa viele atau wratelate 6 Mfr. of mechanical pencils, pens, lighters, 
(Subsidiary of Universal American Corp.) defense products 
Purchases “cartridge case facilities” at] ........-.-.-- TMi Swann dease 


Milwaukee of Nesco Division of New 
York Shipbuilding Corp. 


Sitirs Basu (Gy, Laas Cae Stee de) lle TP RA Rien nner Meio eer yan ors Textile mites sch ua che aaeeciet 
Purchases controlling interest in: 
(1) Brandon Trading Co. which controls|Holding Co........-.++++++0eeeee: 
(2) Reliance Mfg. Co. which controls |Mfrs. men’s and boys’ apparel....... 
(8) Rice-Stix, Inc...........-...+> Wholesale dry goods, textile converting, 
: mfr. of apparel 
Beriregia Paper COg pjacissinns 4 ales gpiilinl fui hin s omira dow din gions sod cere eepes Produces pulp, paper, paper bags, plas- 
tics, etc. 
To acquire General Container Corp. . Produces corrugated containers and simi- 
lar products 
Monae PIGKO SUPPLY CObeatieecis Maa ley oo.+ +0806 ons snegiele seems nines) f | fevcienececiges ss HUQ ree ieee sears 
erent Music Division C. G. Conn|Acquires Piano Parts Department... | «+--+ +++ e+e: Te ethene eae Sane 
td. 
Schenley Industries, Inc.......0.022 (| sceceecete sere eeen ses taepeens Produces alcoholic beverages, pharma- 
ceuticals 
Dubonnet Wine Corp.......----++- Wine firm with plant in Penna., and the 
sole right to use Dubonnet name 
in U.S. 
Seat ADEE CO ees esas |) apie desinican es 28 eiommumnennae hea Produces toilet tissues, paper towels, 
facial tissues, napkins, wood pulp, etc. 
Soundview Pulp Cor oaryoplssiciqsl -ys--tua wy de Me iseusisuaicgnein ioe ae TO iia eg ake: tess 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co........ Mfrs. paper.....-.02eeeseseeeeeees 
Northern Paper Co.............-- Purchases 98,000 acres of timberland in]... «1-1 ee ee ee eee reeset ees 
Maine 
Bers PLOBDUCIE ) Ocaaccu > + «+ gniteeee nl Th marys ROR MARe Coaginm ne inet Major mail-order, chain-store mer- 
chandiser 
Acquired large interest in Waltons, Ltd./20 Australian department stores..... 
(name to be Walton-Sears, Ltd.) 
Sidney Roofing & Paper Co., Ltd.... | we eee eee reece ee eee e reer e ee ees Mfrs. asphalt shingles, building papers, 
(Subsidiary of Eddy Paper Co. Ltd.) paperboard products 
Bishop Asphalt Paper, Ltd........-. | 0 sseeeeeererees 1.0 inthe Ut eiaks 
Signode International, Ltd. (Subsidiary of}  .........-- ee eeee eter rere eters fo serene reese “GSI eh i Re ae 
Signode Steel Strapping Co.) 
Ace Fastner (Canada) Ltd.......... | veer eee terres A ga i a td 
Canadian Staples Ltd........--.60+ Jo eevee eee eee CNL ote eo bea de 
CA ere (OSY Ae GSO GObURIbOBDOIc. urge! tcl is AINRNe pice -maiac ates ore acne Mfrs. glass coffee makers, allied heating 
equipment 
Merges Enterprise Manufacturing Co. | Mfrs. grinding mills, choppers, cutters, 
resses 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co........000. | cee eee etree tenet eee eeees PRE RIR saws, abrasives, steel manufac- 
tures, files 
Acquired plant of Heller Bros. (will be|Tools, files, rasps......-.--++-+++-++ 
operated as Heller Tool Co.) 
Bical Onl Coy e cak aides cieles ace vs = vie sstenpMlid Soe don w.semuns © otis piel din ae alae td's Produces natural gasoline and its deriva- 
tives 
Acquired gasoline plant from O. H.|_ ...-..-+-++-:- CAIN, Gee Roe ae 
Grimes 
Southern Materials Co., Inc......... | cee ee eee e eee eee e eee e ree eeees Produces sand, gravel, ready-mixed con- 
crete 
Acquired three new ready-mix concrete} ...---+-s+2ssereerrsreerrsseee 
businesses with total annual volume of 
over $2 million 
Southern Block & Pipe Corp........ | sees eee eee ee AEE Rae a ste s Bete 
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Size? 
(In Millions) 


n.d. 
n.d. 


$0.8 


n.a. 
$20.6 
$23.6 

$216.6 
$0.3* 
n.d. 
$.08 (book 


value) 
$376.1 


n.d. 


Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description (In Mitions) 
UTS Sperry: Corpcscs. Uo keer eine rted Finn cl ate cea eet eee Produces military, naval, industrial, aero-} $223.8 
nautical, agricultural instruments, guid- 
ed missiles, etc. 
Merged with Remington Rand, Inc. to|/Office and business equipment, type-| $269.7 
form Sperry Rand Corp. writers, computers, ete. 
178. |Standard! Brands... Ltd. (Canadian sub-|0, fas ss aed ssc mes eee cee oe oe Processes, distributes food products in na 
sidiary of Standard Brands) Canada 
Buys Dr. Ballards Animal Foods, Ltd. |Packs canned pet foods............. n.d. 
179) |Standard Lime: & Stone? Co:s(Subsidiany) tatte., hoe eee ee cee cen Produces Portland cement, limestone] $1.0* 
of American-Marietta Co.) products 
Michigan Chemical Corp.......... Wequires brine wells jot 3 hese ote Wine cect acacia hts WU Hein nfo tanc dene tere $6.8 
180. (Stewart! Warner Corps. ore tere | es dete ee ee ee Produces lubrication systems, automobile] $53.9 
hardware, heaters, instruments, air con- 
ditioners, navigational aids, etc. 
Acquires assets of John W. Hobbs Corp.|Produces_ specialty electrical devices,} $0.3* 
automobile lamps and lights 
181° ||Stockton Box’ Co.\(Subsidiary ‘of Ameri=| 0%). 2. f0) tiie atelalotaceeleletee ae Mfrs. wooden boxes, lumber products $1.0* 
can Forest Products Corp.) 
Purchased physical assets of: 
American Pine Co. and............ Sawmill operators: seatyaac sneha o n.d 
Forest Hill Logging Co............ Wogging' CONCERN: «5. <.c «1s spseis eal n.d. 
182" |Stokeley=Van Camp; InesoP abe. etree dee tata eee Cee ae etree Purchases, processes, packs and sells} $72.8 
extensive line of fruits and vegetables 
Increased holdings in Capital City Prod-|Produces salad dressings, oleomargarine,| $7.8 
ucts Co. : refined vegetable oils, shortenings, etc. 
183 |Stromberg-Carlson (division of General] 2.0... ccc ccc eee Mfrs. telephone and radio apparatus. . $41.1 
Dynamics Corp.) 
Acquires Electronic Control Systems, Inc.|Specialists in automation, electronic] 1.a 
comp., data handline systems 
184°) |Sanshine Mining’Co sein see ccceart || ue cchestcee cece eet atte eee Engages in mining, extracting silver,| $7.3 
allied metals; exploring and developing 
oil and gas properties 
Acquires 50% interest in lead-zinc-silver| .............. Wh. Fae ae n.a 
properties of Highland Surprise Consoli- 
dated Mining Co. 
1862) | TGS N-Stores'Coi, (Delaware). .0 bo oeede noc ene - Chee eee eee Operates 60 variety stores (dime stores)| $4.5 
in Oklahoma 
Purchases 5-store chain in Shreveport, La.}  .............. TIC Ris See I SN n.d. 
ISG Talon, tne? (Pas tae 4 coat ace cee eae eee ee eee ee eee {Talon Zippers: 2 cscs pene $30.4 
Acro Mig. Gores de. une Sia erie: Completes arrangements to acquire Uni-| .............. TEA Se SRA See $1.0* 
\ versal Button Co. 
187 |Texam Oil & Gas Co. and Merged to form Texas National Petro-|Oil and gas producers; explorers and de-| $6.1 
Johnston Oil and Gas Co........... leum Co. velopers oil and gas property n.d. 
188))\| Texas Hastern| Transmission Corp: se. Peo eae tee erence eee eee Transports natural gas............. $515.4 
Increase stockholdings Texas Eastern|Owns, operates gas, oil properties, pipe-| $32.7 
Production from 69% to 80% or more | line system 
189° | Texas, Industries: Ine s-.cscarectene ee Male ee ee Lee Produces concrete, related products. . $10.0 
Acquires Freiberg Mahogany Co. which|Mfrs. veneer, mahogany lumber; has|  .a. 
controls British Colonial Airlines sawmill 
190°} Vexas' Instruments Une ys core cslat ee cr ed tee etree eet et ttt tO ee ae Mfrs. electronic and electromechanical| $15.1 
instruments 
Radell Corp., Indianapolis...... ae, Carbon precision resistors........... n.d. 
191 | TLextron’ American, Ine. \((Rads)..6 Goh a el ei tinal eee All phases of textile industry; natural and] $72.9 
synthetic fibers woven and finished, also 
blends; also subsidiaries produce radio 
antennae, engine mounts, electronic 
devices, etc. 
Acquires Homelite Corp., Conn., as a|Produces chain saws, generators, blowers $20 
subsidiary and pumps (annual 
sales rate) 
192. “Thompson Products, Inc> (Obio)in. ace ls es. ca ee aan aie Produces automobile, truck and bus parts} $136.5 
and appliances; aircraft and tractor en- 
gines, drill bits, piston rings and pins, etc. 
Buys Karl-Douglas Assoc., Calif..... goa and pneumatic cylinders and| $0.3* 
valves 
193) si Chor Corporations shan: aa scene acd Wie eats aoc GR ee eee ae Mfrs. clothes washers and other home} $13.9 
appliances 
Max Eckhardt & Sons.............. Mfrs. glass Christmas tree ornaments. n.d. 
TK. 6s We’ Glass Worksz citer clots stetecthn Ml Mb oe esl see Oa, ae aes ae n.d. 
194|'Twentieth > Century-Pox Bilm Corps nae octace oe cate aoe res Produces, distributes movies, features,| $118.1 
(Del.) newsreels, TV movies, etc. 
John Schlesinger and J. Arthur Rank’s/Acquires 90% of African Consolidated|Chain of 150 movie houses, hotel chains,| _.a. 
Odeon group Theatres insurance firms, carnivals from Cape- 
town to Kenya 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


Purchaser /Seller Property Acquired 


Description 


DECEMBER, 1955 


Wome Union Carbide &'Carbomi@orp.ty. ccc he, isco ciSerge svi side's ole ooo cca ctaterairs Diversified producer: metals, alloys, gases, 
chemicals, carbons, plastics 
Buys government plant: 52-acrechemical| .. 1.0... 0. cece cece c cc eeeecees 
{ f : plant in Ohio 
motion Chemical & Materals. Corpse oh) isis kee cass oes oivnaeeubie ces Produces, distributes building materials, 
industrial chemicals 
Merges remains of Easy Washing Ma-|Made washing machines and defense ar- 
chine Corp. to become industrial divi-| ticles such as fuses; will continue to 
. ‘ sion of U. C. M. produce defense items 
pee enton Oil. Co.sn serie tar hse yee A... ate waite chs Sadek PUNE Produces oil and allied products..... 
Sumset Oil Consas meee nietss «hike ioe Group of approximately 100 leased serv-| Manages service stations, produces crude- 
ice stations oil and refined petroleum products 
Whey La aera OU ES Wi irs Re es bitheaic ca 0. catistncaeacs ote bi lnee ) A SCRE Eee ee a ee neg ee ATE eee 
Increased holdings in Federated Petro-| Producers of crude oil and gas...... 
leums Ltd. 
Acquires heldings in Home Oil Co., Ltd.|Drills, develops oil properties; also hold- 
: ing and investment company 
LIOR Wins, Lotman MachineryiCorpece ad ltt arch os ccae ss ose ce een eis ce Mfrs. diversified equipment; laundry 
machinery, blowers, compressors 
Intercontinental Manufacturing Co.. Mfrs. tractors, farm implements, bus 
bodies, aircraft components, etc. 
GBW Manufacturing Co. (to become a|Develops, produces hydraulic, marine and 
subsidiary) aircraft instruments 

UUme UniverspMiviaten: COLpass ies ame | a Shei cc cc cagiereue chs ak vaes aed be Mfrs. book matches..............+. 

: Acquired more than 80% outstanding| Mfrs. shipping, factory system tags, order 
stock of International Tag and Sales-| books, carbon forms 
book Co. 

SU aman Norman Cosme rik nec ee RM Mie tere ees tio erie bole eee esas Mfrs. universal milling machines, oscillat- 
ing grinders, production grinding ma- 
chines, piston grinders, etc. 

Purchased Super Tool Co. (to be operated! Mfrs. carbide tipped, diamond tools. . 
as a wholly owned subsidiary in coordin- 
ation with Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
Co.—another subsidiary) 

2A eV entures, wut stetre. aoeh «Repaid. « okk . (oa lUatFiNslaAiees «ade Siesie dacae cuts cee etek. Holding concern with investments in min- 
ing companies and oil properties 

Purchased shares of Matachewan Con-| Investments include interests in oil leases 
solidated Mines, Ltd. and uranium holdings 

ieee (Vitro: COrpy FOL AINETICH ys) oc outs el Wt wes oxen w elo ee ats « ers aie eetilabe are Produces coloring pigments, porcelain 
enamels, descaling salts; mines, pro- 
cesses, refines uranium ores; research de- 
velopment and engineering in atomic 

ergy 
Acquired minority interest in Thiebolt|Designs, develops and produces aircraft 
Aircraft Co. (purchased 45% stock in-| components and ordnance systems 
terest for about $1 million) 
204 - | Volkswagen Automobile Works...... | ccc cee ccceccceceeeeeeenees Mfrs. automobiles.:..............+. 
Studebaker Division of Studebaker-|Purchased assembly plant in New Jersey| Mfrs. autos............-.+.2+e005 
Packard Corp. 
205 | Western Development Co. of Delaware | ..........seceeeeccceceeeccces | auceecevececcs RN... Se Te 
Acquired all outstanding stock of its|Holder of 450 mining claims in Utab. . 
subsidiary: Excalibur Uranium Corp. 
2067 Western’ Blectric ‘Col (Subsidiary of|/ 1. Pv. 2. erase cool oes Mfrs. telephone apparatus: cables, switch- 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) boards, etc. 
United Wallpaper, Inc............. Purchased 442,000 sq. ft. plant on 42 acres| Mfrs. wallpaper; does research on colors, 
at Montgomery, III. latex paints, etc. 

207 | Westinghouse Air Brake Co......... 2» SORTS «cot thatatg Notes et Mfrs. air brakes, switch control and signal 
systems 

Corvey, Bngineering 'Co.gsot.ie ee eee ne Pie ale saga ees DUS aa Sta ociee 
20mm iVWweyernaetser Lumber Corti. tecete ph: | een... cttetns soe cise cle serene ea Mfrs., distributes timber products... 
Simpson Logging Co.............. Exchanged forest lands for saw mill. . Logging concern ?#. e.is50 $ alt nk 22 

OO ma ain nO COL tt de <a be ae eee es duh nies aight) ciate ess © Siavane ie See cetveracs ares Mfrs. home laundry machines....... 

Merges with Seeger Refrigerator Co. and|Mfrs. refrigerators, freezers........ 
Delaware Appliance Corp. to form| Mfrs. stoves, air conditioners........ 
Whirlpool-Seeger Corp. 
PIMA VWalsOnUPTOCUCLS: LUC onset Pr btsicioc ci eshte oo eisreess ora crete sete. s Mfrs. sunglasses, hats, safety goggles, 
(Subsidiary of Ray-O-Vac, Inc.) welding helmets 
PAT AMIOUNGMEGASEICS) CO ard). 6 8 Mei ial cian ernstea lei fbs Qe ciel sia eg aicags 
Paramount Rubber Co. (will operate as|Mfrs. rubber, plastic molding...... 
Paramount Plastics Div.) 
item Young (sk) Spriue cc Wire Corprcc 0 lls fic asian v,2.hps, osuele sod oie aeielauciens Mfrs. spring and wire products...... 


Ottawa Steel, Inc. (to be operated as al Produces road-building, industrial con- 
division) struction machinery 
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Size! 


(In Millions) 


$1,251.6 


wees 


n.a. 
n.d. 


$1,073 .6 
$9.1 
$140.3 
n.d. 
$341.8 
n.d. 
$66. 4 


$44.3 
n.d. 


Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


Purchaser/Seller 


Zenith Meat Co. (Subsidiary of Safeway 
Stores) 


Zinsser & Co., Inc. (Subsidiary of Har- 
shaw Chemical Co.) 
United Wallpaper, Inc............. 
division 


214 |Zonite Products Corp.............. 


1Assets, unless otherwise stated 
Sources: Moody’s Industrials; Standard & Poor’s; Thomas’ Register 


Property Acquired 


Acquired Crookes Laboratories, Inc. . 


n.a.Not available 


Description 


Size! 
(In Millions) 


iseplichoieueevegterse . (Wey TER eee Mie the A ae n.d. 
ha bid Gap eo Packingicompany vai, . os sees oeiaee sere n.d. 
SA. oka Mérs-scheusicalsitient, eerie eines $1.0* 
Purchased Aurora, IIl., pigment color|Mfrs. wallpaper, does research on colors,| $9.1 
latex paint, etc. 
é Saans crate Hee Produces, distributes drugs, medicinal] $7.4 
and household products, cosmetics 
An ethical pharmaceutical firm...... n.a 


*Minimum capital 


(Text continued from page 476) 


Those in which one party is a company outside North 
America are excluded. 

Furthermore since the source of the data are the 
newspapers and financial services, the record of neces- 
sity relates to mergers and exchanges that are of 


some importance to the financial community. Those 
mergers which do not appear in these sources are ex- 
cluded. 

J. Frank Gaston 


Division of Business Economics 


BUSINESS FORECASTS 


(Continued from page 461) 


conditions,’ said Dr. Raisty, ‘but on the whole our economy 
will have less of the exuberance in spirit and will register 
fewer record or peak performances than we shall have ex- 
perienced in 1955... . 


cee 


What I am suggesting is that in 1956 we shall have a 
sort of sobering up process after what has proved in many 
respects to be a pretty wild spree in 1955... .’” 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce (quoted in The 
Wall Street Journal, November 9)—‘ ‘My Business Advis- 
ory Council met a few days ago and the prognostications 
for 1956 are excellent, particularly in the field of con- 
struction. . . . Business in 1956 will surpass 1955, at 
least the first half will be better. I don’t like to forecast 
more than six months ahead, but my guess is that the last 
half will be better also. . . 


“In the field of construction you will see some forecasts 

very shortly which will indicate new records for next year. 

. The plant and equipment construction forecasts are 
particularly very strong... .’” 

R. C. Sollenberger, executive vice-president of the Stand- 
ard Conveyor Company (as reported in American Metal 
Market, November 16)—‘Mr. Sollenberger cited these ex- 
pected changes in the United States within the next twenty- 
five years: 

“Population increase to 200 million; 

“Annual national income from $305 billion to $523 bil- 
lion; 

“Gross national product from $365 billion per year to 
$625 billion; 


“Weekly earnings in manufacturing from $71.69 to 
$118.38; 


saving. . 


“Annual per capita income from $1,560 to $2,438; 
“Employment from 63 million to more than 76 million. 


“Mr. Sollenberger said that he expected the conveyor 
industry ot grow faster than capital goods in general be- 


cause mechanization of handling is a major source of cost 
” 


Rubber 


Ross R. Ormsby, president of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association (as reported in the New York Herald Tribune, 
November 17) —“Sharp gains in the production of synthetic 
rubber will prevent any world shortage of rubber for at 
least the next five years. . . . Industry leaders forecast a 
27% increase in synthetic rubber producing capacity in 
this country and a gain of more than 40% in world capac- 
ity between 1956 and 1960. They expect natural rubber 
production to increase by no more than 4% in the same 
period. 


“Ross R. Ormsby . . . [said that] while world rubber 
consumption is expected to climb about 20% over the 
next five years, all signs point to a substantially more 
rapid rise in world capacity for production of the industry’s 
basic raw materials. 


“In this country, he declared, the capacity to produce 
general-purpose synthetic rubber should rise to more than 
1,100,000 long tons a year by the end of 1956. 


“Due to increased capacity, plus new and improved 
developments in man-made rubber, our industry will use 
more synthetic rubber next year than in any previous 
year,’ he said, adding: ‘Our consumption of man-made 
rubber could approach two thirds of our total new rubber 
tequirements in 1956... .’” 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Studies in Personnel Policy 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


150—Handbook of Union Government, Structure and Procedures 
149—Pension Plans and Their Administration 
148—Retirement of Employees 

147—Company Health Programs for Executives 
146—Company-Paid Sick Leave and Supplements to Workmen’s Compensation 
145—Personnel Practices in Factory and Office 
144—Recruiting and Selecting Employees 

143—Fringe Benefit Packages 

142—Executive Development Courses in Universities 
141—Severance Pay Plans 

140—Management Development 

139——Company Organization Charts 

138—Bulletin Boards 

137—Escalators and the New BLS Index 

136—-Employee Magazines and Newspapers 
135—Suggestion Systems 

134——Cooperative Medical Programs 

133——Employee Savings and Investment Plans 

132—Stock Ownership Plans for Workers 

131—Employee Induction 

130—Time Off with Pay 

129—Communicating with Employees 

128—Computing the Cost of Fringe Benefits 

127—Union Security and Checkoff Provisions 
126—Controls of Absenteeism 

125—Information Racks—A New Communications Medium 
124—Developments in Supervisory Training 

123—Letters to Nonsupervisory Employees 
122—Evaluating Managerial Positions 


In the November Management Record 


Economic Impact of SUB—What will be the over-all economic impact of the 


new supplemental unemployment benefit plans? If they spread throughout 
basic industries, will these plans bolster purchasing power enough to counter- 
act a down trend in the business cycle? This is one of the important topics 
examined by Martin R. Gainsbrugh, the Board’s chief economist. 


The Glass Companies’ and Related Layoff Benefit Plans—The glass com- 


panies’ benefit plans are in many ways quite dissimilar to the highly publicized 
Ford type of plan. Instead, these new plans are closely related to some 
earlier income-security plans which grant layoff benefits through individually 
vested accounts. This makes it possible to integrate benefits for layoff, sick- 
ness, and termination. 


‘Christmas Bonuses—1954-1955—As in the past two years, The Conference 


Board has made a survey of Christmas bonus practices. This year’s survey 
covers 243 companies. In most of the firms that have Christmas bonuses 
(over 60% of those covered) the plans tend to become traditional. This may 
be due to the plans’ flexibility which allows for fluctuation in the amount 
and type of payment from year to year. 


Consultative Management—Many executives feel! that consultative manage- 


ment is a great aid in getting personnel to realize abilities that might otherwise 
remain potential. By using consultative management the supervisor can make 
his people feel they are part of a team. And with the resultant higher morale, 
productive efficiency is raised. 
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rFREE TODAY... 
PAY NEXT MONTH 


It’s not just big, our consumer debt—it’s 
tremendous. Is it too high? Is it growing 
too fast? Is the quality of credit getting 
poorer? Would more and stiffer restraints 
upset the boom or could they be used to 
put our prosperity on a more solid basis? 


This whole subject of consumer debt (in- 
cluding mortgages) was recently given a 
setious going ovet by The Conference 
Board Economic Forum. Some of the 
Forum experts said they weren’t worried 
about the size of the debt but over how 
fastitis growing. What counts, they said, 
is our ability to pay up. Since ‘*the accu- 
mulated savings of our families are triple 
ot quadruple what they were prewar... 


-« » NEXT YEAR 


their net worth position warrants a larger 
debt load.” 


Well, that’s just part of the whole story. 
For example, some of the experts are 
uneasy over the way we are encouraged 
to assume bigger and bigger debts by just 
extending payments over more and more 
months... and years.... 


Obviously, we can’t cover the whole sub- 
ject in one small announcement. About 
all we can do is to herald the coming of 
what we think may prove the most en- 
lightening presentation currently to be 
had of the impact of instalment buying 
on our economy. Make sure you get to 
see a copy of: 


THE ECONOMICS 
OF CONSUMBR DEBT 


Publication date will be announced in ‘'Previews.”’ 
Let us know if you need extra copies, singly or in 
quantity orders at lower prices. 


